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We direct special at 
tention to the ftolowing 
rentarkable statement : 

For many years J suf- 
fered from Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
hearing, and fr twenty 
five years | was so deaf 
that I could not hear a 
clock strike by holding 
my ear against it. I had 
tried every knuwn rem- 
edy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. 

_ 1 obtained Dr. Moore's 
treatment, and in wince weeks my hearing began to 
improve, and now I can hear common conversation 
across a room ; can hear a clock strike in an adjoining 
room, 30 feet away. agen I i entirely cured, and 
my hearin rmenentiy restored. 

. e pee DWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kas. 
Medicines tor 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce this treatment and prove beyond doubt 
that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I wil) for a short time, send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. Address, ; 
J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, 0. 


Fortune-teller —“You will be very 
poor until you are thirty-five years 
of age.” Impecunious Poet (eag- 
erly) — ‘And after then?” Fortune- 


teller — “You will get used to it.” 
Tit-Bits, 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


s ' Pre 828. 
eT Neat phe ad OS a Se i 


$2,035,428.77 








LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
fseued at the old life rate 6 

Awnvat Casu are paid upon all 
P°Rvery policy has endorsed thereon the cash suirren- 
der endl tidn insurance values to which the insured 
ie entitled by the Massachusetis Statute, 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 
BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
§. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufact 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


re . , iis 
roe ~ HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and. Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


» 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


ee 





The Colenel_—— ‘Well, , sar, I re- 
member a case that happened once, 
when my brother Tom—” List- 
ener (a Hampton University gradu- 
ate) “Was that in ante-bellum 
days, Colonel?”’ The Colonel — “No, 
sar, it was befo’ the wah!”’—Vogue. 


INOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 
WATER 


6 Cents per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 


Telephone 3596. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 

AGassiz ASSOCIATION, 
Harcourt Street. 
Mr. F. E. Matthes., 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Wall of the Academy, tog Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 13 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Institute of, Technology, Wednesday, February 13, 3.30 P.M. 
Vendome, Friday evening, Feliruary 1s. 

BoOSTONIAN Society. Old State House, Next regular meeting, Tuesday, February 12. 

Boston Society or Natura firsrory. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natura! History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, to to 
5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 

BosTon SCIENTIFIC SocigTy. 419 Washington Street. 
February 12; The Cortes Codex, by J. Walter Fewkes. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LiIBRAKY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Keading 
Room, too periodicals, open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays 
to 2. P.M; 

Risiack onc Horricunruran Society. Horricultural Hall. Tremont Street. Satur- 
day, February 9, Glass-:houses, their construction and beating, by Henry W. Gibson; Feb- 
ruary 16, Economic entomology in relation to trees, shrubs and plants in parks and private 
grounds, by E ‘B. Southwick; February 21 and 22, Meeting of the American Carnation 

"huss oF Fine Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
ps hy SN Pag to beginning of igth century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND Hisroric-GengaLocicat Sociery. 
rerular meeting, Wednesday, March 6. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLass. Parker Memorial Building, corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, February to, 12.15 P.M. Some facts relative to the solar system 

its relation to. the fixed stars, by Alfred Bicknell. 

SocieTY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
‘ebruary.14. 


Poem By Helena Maynard Richardson. 


Conducted by Ellen A. Kichardson and 





Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 p.M. Study of beetles, with 


Next regular meeting, at the 
Annual Reception, at Hotel 


Next regular meeting, Tuesday, 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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Facts. 


_ The full Tariff. Bill went into effect on January 
ist. Under.its terms, prices on all sorts of Foreign 


Rugs and Carpets 


are much lower than for many years. Carpets made 
in this country are also at the very bottom. It 
follows from this that 


This Spring is the time of all others to buy 
Carpets: 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Boston, Mass. 
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Florida Via The Savannah Line. 

The New England and Savannah S. S.Co., from 
Boston every Thursday at 3 P. M., reaching Philade}- 
phia Saturday morning and leaving the city at 6 P. M 
tor Savannah direct. Passengers are allowed the en- 
tire day at Philadelphia, meals being served on board 
The ‘Xcean S. 5. Co., from New York Tuesday, 
Chursday and Saturday at 3 P.M. for Savannah 
direct. Send for béek on Florida, rates and all infor- 
mation to Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic avy 
— or R. L, Waiker, Pier 35, North River, New 

ork. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. ~ 


6.4 
9. 
11.30 
3.00 

P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


7.00 to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 


8 00 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to 


Bellows Falls. 
9 0 A. M. GREEN MONTREAI 
‘ 
3.05 Rutland, Vt. 
P, M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
cation, K. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt 
Jan. 31, 1895. Boston, 


A. M. ACCOMMDATION for 
Troy and Albany. 

A: M. EXPRESS, 
CAR for Troy. 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany. 

P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


PARLOR 


FLY EK,Parior Cars to. St. Albans 
P.M.” ACCOMMODATION 1 

7.0 Sleeping Car to St. Albans. 
ro ve further information on appli 
ass 


Ready to Learn.—Justice (se- 
verely) — “‘How could you, sir, be 
so mean as to swindle people that 
put confidence in you?” Prisoner 
— “Well, judge, I'll make it worth 
something to yer if you'll tell me 
how to work. them as don’t.”—Life’s 
Calendar. 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Bostoz & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 

Grand Central Station. 
Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND” and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


“No,” he said with resolution. ‘‘l 
am not going to compose my own 
valentine next month.” “Why 
not?” “I did that once. The gir! 
thought it wasa comic and jilted 
me.” — Washington Star. 





eSaeds and Bull bs? 
“4 y The Uholeest Ooeflection and 
GIVEN AWA e best offer ever made We 
want every reader of this paper to try this collection: | 
pkt. Lovely Marguerite Carnation, 1 pkt. Fuiler’s Pev' 
tion. Pansy, 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy, pure satin whit 
1 pkt. Balsam, 1 pkt. Fioral Park Giant Phiex. 1 p} 
Sweet Pea.1 pkt. Micnonette,1 pkt. Giant Zinnia, 1 p* 
Poppy Bridesmaid, 2 pkt. Aster. 1 Bulb Lovely Tuberos 
Bulb New Seeding Gladiotl, * Bulbs Oxalis, tree bloomer 
The above collection, 16 packets seeds, 10 Bulbs and 0 
Bargain Catalocue mailed free on following conditic''s 
wend as 25 cents t pay pestage and packing Wew 
include in each collection a check good for 20 cents. _ 
@5. ROSCOE FULLER & €0., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Please mention this paper. 





HORT-HAND  S8¢24 for Catologue of 
Books and helps [or 


ELF-TAUCHT Self-Instruction y 





BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 
to The Phonographic Iastitute, Cincinnati, O, 
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FREDERICK E. GoopRICH 


HE immense assembly at the 
funeral of Dr. Gordon shows 
well the regard in which he is held 
in Boston, Here was a _ prophet 
most loved wherehe was best known. 
rhe arrangement of the services was 
such that his various successes, in 
the very wide range to which he 
consecrated his life, could be spoken 
of in tur by the men who knew him 
well and who knew how to speak of 
him; and in the whole assembly 
there was constant evidence of the 
regard in which he was held. 

In such a service there was, very 
naturally, eulogy of his untiring zeal, 
reference to his diligent study of 
Scripture, the statement of the pas- 
sion with which he consecrated his 
life to the work of missions, affec- 
tionate remembrance of the books of 
devotion which are in so many 
homes, and the recollection of his zeal 
and success in all those religious 
offices which connect themselves 
with music and song. Yet as one 
left the church, it was impossible not 
to reflect that we loved him and 
honored him not for these intel- 
lectual victories alone or chiefly. 
It was well said, by one of the speak- 
ers, that it was the greatness of 
goodness which had made him what 
he was, a leader in the religious com- 
munion with whose success he was 
indentified, and a man honored and 
loved wherever he was known 

It was observable that in the ad- 
dresses made by the different dis- 
tinguished gentlemen present, no 
reference whatever was made to Dr. 

Gordon’s well-known positive con- 

ign with regard to the advent 

f Jesus Christ. 


B STON will be roused from its 
decorum and its indifference, if 
— from its propriety, by the assem- 
bly of the heads of the American 
Salvation Army, with the presence 
of General Booth, the commander of 
the army throughout the world. In 
the most modest way, but with zeal 
and intelligence worthy of all praise, 
Brigadier Brewer, who has conducted 
the movements of the Salvation 
Army in Boston, has won the respect 
of our best people and the regard of 
those who have known him per- 
sonally. In that larger sphere of 
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which General Booth oversees the 
work, the Army, while much criti- 
cized, has all the same commanded 
everybody’s respect, and has made it- 
self a subject of eager study. 

Persons who do not know as much 
as they should with regard to it will 
do well to read Dr. Briggs’s careful 
history and consideration of the Sal- 
vation Army in the December num 
ber of the North American Review. 
Dr. Briggs sees, as well as any man 
sees, that the existence of such a re- 
ligious order in the Protestant com- 
munion is something exceptional, so 
far as the history of Protestantism 
goes. But he asks, as all men of sense 
must ask, whether such an exception 
does not show agreat forward step for 
the Protestant communions, and 
whether the leaders in the different 
bodies which call themselves Protest- 
ant or Christian may not gladly 
avail themselves of the movement of 
such a wave. 

Whatever may be said of the sys- 
tem, all men who have watched it 
have looked with admiration upon 
the energy, integrity and purity of 
the General. Speaking for Boston, 
we should like to assure him of the 
respect which the little post here has 
won for itself. And surely General 
Booth will see, in the welcome which 
is given to him, that even people 
who would not have hit upon his 
methods, and people who do not 
propose to join in them, are ready 
to give him all the help which 
shall be needed in testing those ef- 
forts fairly, and to assure him of 
their sympathy with the spirit in 
which his work is conducted. 


VERY pertinent lesson in com- 
mercial ethics was read by 
Judge Grosscup in the United States 
Circuit Court at Chicago, last Mon- 
day, when he removed Mr. Green- 
hut from the receivership of the 
whiskey trust. The ground of the 
removal was the admission by the 
receiver that he was speculating for 
a fall in the stock of the corporation 
whose affairs he was administering. 
At the time of his appointment, Mr. 
Greenhut was ‘short’ 15,000 shares ; 
but he said nothing about it and ac- 
cepted the appointment as receiver. 
“In such a position,” said Judge 
Grosscup in his decision, “he could 
have but one personal interest ; every 
appreciation of the stock amounted 
to a large cut into his personal for- 
tune. Asa receiver his duty would 
be to conserve the property and en- 
hance its value; as a private indi- 
vidual his interest was to depreciate 
its value.” This, the judge declared, 
was an imposition upon the court. 


MONG the advantages of Har- 
vard University, presented this 

year for the first time, 1s an oppor- 
tunity for students to attend twice a 
week two hours for one month at the 
Boston Cooking School. The cook- 
ing school therefore appears in the 
Catalogue, an honor to which Anne 
Radcliffe’s pupils have not attained. 








‘AMERICA.’ 


[)* HALE’S mention of Dr. 

Holmes as admiring what the 
world remembers, the poem of Dr. 
Smith, recalls a scenein the Plymouth 
Brooklyn Church where Mr. Beecher 
had been delivering a sermon, upon 
the war, so warm that a Southern 
gentleman uneasy in his seat arose 
to push out through the crowd. The 
preacher paused and said, ‘“ Make 
way for our friend, and while he is 
going, let the rest of us sing ‘My 
Country ‘tis of thee.’”’ 

It was a bit of humor without a 
jot of anger, for which Beecher’s 
great heart, like Grant’sand Lincoln’s, 
found no room. The audience was 
relieved and felt no loss. The good- 
natured minister, who had once said 
that as the United States passed 
through his church he need not pass 
through the United States, could but 
smile. 

The incident may be counted 
among the many memorabilia of the 
popular song as well as of the cleri- 
cal discourse. It matched and 
repeated the loyal verse and was of 
a piece with the brave pastor’s 
patriotic words everywhere at home 
and abroad. In meetings, almost 
mobs, beyond the sea, half deaf to 
the voice they would drown, he 
reached all England with his re- 
ported and resounding appeals. He 
withstood intervention and rendered 
to the American nation and to the 
Federal Union a service vying with 
the president’s at the capital or any 
commander’s on the field. 

C. A. BARTOL. 


EBENEZER ROCKWOOD HOAR. 


HE death of a leader of opinion, 
honored and beloved as Judge 
Hoar was and is. breaks the average 
current of daily life, and compels us 
all to think of days of conflict, and 
occasions of crisis, when the voice 
of such a man, clear and sure, 
directed public opinion. But it 
would be wrong to say that his 
power over opinion closes because 
we see his face no more. 

It is a great thing for a community 
to have such men about. It is a 
good fortune for any one to speak 
to such a man in the street, to hear 
him in an argument, to meet him in 
his office. 

We have been reminded of the 
distinguished ancestry from whom it 
is easy to suppose that Judge Hoar 
inherited some of the marked quali- 
ties which have made him a leader 
in the country. Any man might be 
proud, as he was, to be the son of 
Samuel Hoar and the grandson of 
Roger Sherman. But no man knew 
him but saw that he had distinctions 
which were all his own. Hemet the 
exigency, whatever it was, as one 
who knew how to handle any 
exigency, and he was not obliged to 
go to any authority or precedent for 
the manner in which an exigency 
should be met. 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
Single Copies, 5 Cents 


The traditions of his ready wit will 
long linger among his friends; but 
better than such traditions is the 
memory of the determination to 
solve all questions by reference to 
eternal principle. When to such 
determination a leader of men adds 
his readiness and practical sagacity, 
it is easy to understand why he is 
honored by those whom he has led. 


LATEST NEWS FROM MARS. 


R. LOWELL’S four lectures on 
the planet Mars were heard 
by crowded audiences of people who 
filled every seat and allthe standing- 
room in Huntington Hall. For 
once, we got the very latest advices 
from that planet. The observatory 
in Flagstaff, as our readers know, 
was established by Mr. Lowell him- 
self, and the position of Mars in the 
last summer gave him opportunity to 
make such observations as have 
never been made before, and to re- 
veal to us what are marvels indeed. 
The result, as our readers know, is 
the firm conviction in his mind that 
intelligent beings occupy the planet 
Mars, who know how to work in the 
common good, who have contrived 
public works of vastly larger extent 
than we of the earth have dreamed 
of, and have carried out their con- 
trivances with a_ precision and 
strength wholly unknown in mun- 
dane affairs, 

It is impossible in print to de- 
scribe the charm of Mr. Lowell’s 
lectures. His humor, his ready wit, 
his complete knowledge of the sub- 
ject with which he deals, are such 
as one has no right to expect in the 
same public speaker. The most se- 
rious considerations are made inter- 
esting by analogies with affairs with 
which we are familiar and in which 
we are at ease. Everybody knows 
how light his pen is when he writes 
of his travels, and his ease as a pub- 
lic speaker and the readiness with 
which he takes his audience into his 
confidence give an additional charm 
to the lectures as he reads, or rather, 
as he delivers them. 


There are not more than twenty 
people in this earth who have 
seen what he has seen. Even 
some of the great observatories 
of the world are so situated that they 
have not noted the marvels which 
the Flagstaff observatory has re- 
vealed tous. But truth is truth, 
and it matters but little whether at 
this moment it have twenty apostles 
or two thousand. It is certain that 
the revelations which the Flagstaff 
observatory has made from its signal 
station to the world are revelations 
which will be accepted. 

It was Mr. Lowell’s good fortune 
to reveal the relations of what he 
calls so well the ‘oases’ with which 
the great canals of Mars communi- 
cate. These ‘junctions’, shall we say, 
where two, three, four, or even seven 
canals meet each other, seem 
to be the fortunate spots on the sur- 
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face of Mars where one supposes 
that the inhabitants live in luxury 
which they have secured for them- 
selves by the diligent work, perhaps, 
of ages upon agesinthe past. That 
is to say, an ‘oasis’—and of the 
oases one dares not say how many 
there are; they are to be counted 
now by hundreds —an oasis is a 
circular or oval spot, perhaps of a 
hundred . id fifty miles in diameter, 
of living green. Its green is so 
dense and dark that when we are 
forty million miles from it, its 
rich verdure may still be made out, 
if we have an air as clear as they 
have at Flagstaff. The readers of 
THE COMMONWEALTH must not re- 
gret that this green fades away in its 
season. They must remember that 
Boston Common today does not pre- 
sent, even to their own eyes, the 
same aspect with which they regarded 
it in July or in August. It cannot 
be doubted that in the period of 
vegetation these strong-minded and 
strong-limbed men have been able 
to lay up, perhaps the barrels of 
flour, perhaps the bales of manioc, 
perhaps the bananas or oranges, 
with which in the long winter of 
Mars they shall make life tolerable 
and even luxurious. 

Mr. Lowell, with great humor but 
with absolutely accurate mathemat- 
ics, showed to his hearers how large 
and tall and strong the Martian peo- 
ple might be. ‘The attraction of 
gravitation is only one-third what 
we have here. The mathematical 
reader will see at once, if he be an 
anatomist as well, that there is no 
reason why the men should not be 
nineteen feet tall, and why the Venus 
of Milo of Mars should not be six- 
teen or seventeen feet high. The 
physical power of this man is as 
great in proportion, his memory of 
the past may be more accurate, as it 
would seem that his foresight for the 
future is more sweeping. So it is 
that a population quite as dense, we 
may believe, as the population of 
this world, a population which has 
not spent, apparently, most of its 
history in mutual throat-cutting and 
constant quarreling, has achieved the 
marvels of irrigation and vegetation 
which we see upon the planet Mars 
today. Epwarp FE. HALe. 


GEORGE INNESS. 


HE transition of George Inness 
has removed one of the most 
original of American landscape 
painters, and one who is destined to 
rank well among the best of our time. 
While differing materially from 
those great masters who glorified 
modern French art, yet there are 
found in the works of Inness many 
of those grand qualities which in 
their pictures were supremely ex- 
pressed. Like those Fontainebleau 
painters, he approached nature with 
a spirit of reverence and caught the 
inspiration of her more subtile har- 
monies. His style was beld, vigor- 
ous, yet refined, revealing not only a 
thorough comprehension of her 
varied moods but at the same time an 
appreciation of the highest principles 
of art. 

Possessing the gift of divination, 
Inness seized and transferred to can- 
vas some of nature’s noblest aspects, 
the essence, the very soul of things. 
Whether dealing with the poetic or 
the prosaic side of nature, all were 
attuned with the harmonies of his 
own soul, thus giving to his pictures 
that individuality which lifted them 
out of the commonplace into realms 
of true genius. The storm, the calm, 
the brooding melancholy of the clos- 
ing day, moonlight, evasive and 
mysterious, all found in him a true 
knight, loyal to devotion, It would 


be interesting to study the growth 
and development of this artist, as re- 
vealed in his pictures, from the be- 
ginning of his career to the triumphs 
of his more ripened powers, which 
marked the later period of his art. 
It is as if in early life, with vision 
clear, he had fixed his gaze upon the 
goal, and with determined will and 
noble aim ascended the heights, 
where with unerring hand he writ 
his name in imperishable colors, 
thus making the zenith of our land- 
scape art. 

The phenomenal, or accidental, 
had little part in his methods or art. 
His attainments were the direct re- 
sult of earnest toil, unsatisfied, until 
the end sought was attained. To 
sound the depths of nature, to catch 
her manifold beauties, and at the 
same time unfold the powers that 
were inwardly striving for an ex- 
pression, these were some of the 
motives which goaded him onward. 

Like Millet, Rousseau, and Dau- 
bigny, George Inness found a way 
to express himself that was charac- 
teristic and distinctly his own, and 
in which he did express himself not 
only with clearness but oft-times 
with a dramatic power of a high 
order —-a dramatic power that was 
deeper than the surface of the can- 
vas, beyond the cunning of the hand; 
a power in which you feel the im- 
pulse that moved all into activity, 
into a perfect realization, This 
impulse was deeply felt by Inness, 
whose temperament was largely 
spiritual and of necessity sensitive. 
His pictures are always full of the 
freshness of nature, and at times he 
went far beyond this, rendering the 
inmost depths of her beauty. Asa 
colorist he will stand among the best 
of his time. His later works are 
especially remarkable and are the 
crowning glory of his eventful career. 

Thus the Autumn of his earth life 
was like the golden October,revelling 
in the glorious colorings of flowers 
and leaves, which seems as if the 
vibrations of all the colors which had 
found expression during the Spring 
and Summer had gathered into one 
grand harmonious afterglow ; whose 
beauty and brilliancy were enhanced 
by contrast of the surrounding de- 
cay. His life and works will live 
as an example to the younger gener- 
ation of artists, not alone on account 
of his patient industry or the intrinsic 
merit of his pictures, but also because 
of the noble purpose for which he 
worked and on which he based his 
art, the desire to benefit his fellow 
creatures. 

I would for these reasons place 
him among the sympathetic painters, 
a school which has marked this cen- 
tury as one distinct and peculiar. As 
a key to the principles which domi- 
nated his art, I quote from an arti- 
cle written by him and published in 
Harper’s Monthly some years since, 
in which he says: “ The true use of 
art is, first, to cultivate the artist’s 
own spiritual nature, and secondly 
to enter as a factor in general civili- 
zation, and the increase of these ef- 
fects will depend upon the purity of 
the artist’s motives in the pursuit of 
art. Every artist who, without ref- 
erence toexternal circumstances,aims 
truly to represent the ideas and emo- 
tions which come to him when he is 
in the presence of nature, is in the 
process of his own spiritual develop- 
ment and isa benefactor of his race.” 
And again he says, ‘‘The highest 
art is where have been most per- 
fectly breathed the sentiments of 
humanity.” That Inness has em- 
bodied these principles in his work 
to a highly creditable degree, no one 
who truly loves art in its highest and 
noblest meaning will doubt. To him 
we owe a debt of gratitude, because 
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he has pointed out a highway that 
might lead to a national expression 
of landscape painting. 

His pictures call one away from the 
busy hum-drum of every-day life in- 
to the country, and you feel the pul- 
sations of his heart in all he touched. 
He leads you into the dim-lit forest, 
or among low hills dotted by the 


.habitations of men, where content- 


ment doth dwell, amidst which the 
lowing of the kine, or the tinkling of 
their bells, are felt if not heard. 

With always a profound admira- 
tion for the artist, as revealed through 
his works, the writer hailed with de- 
light the remarkable display of his 
pictures in the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893. Here the pow- 
ers of the artist were tested by being 
brought into comparison with not 
only our own art but with that of the 
entire world. To say his pictures 
made a creditable showing would be 
meagre praise. No American could 
view them without a feeling of 
national pride, and truly say, here is 
one who can speak for himself in 
his own way, independent of prevail- 
ing fads or vagaries. True to him- 
self and his convictions of the pur- 
pose of art, Inness painted beautiful 
poems of old New England that 
should place him in the same sphere 
with Longfellow, Bryant, and others 
of her children who have glorified 
her, 

A canvas entitled Near Mansfield, 
Mass., is a picture brimful of beauty 
pure and simple. Here the early 
Autumn is expressed with a tender- 
ness that is delightful and befitting 
the season. As in all his pictures, 
the technique in this is simple and 
direct, depicting the beauty of the 
subject in a way that needs no ex- 
planation. Away back in the dis- 
tance the low undulating hills lie 
peacefully ; they are robed in the 
tender hues that belong to the sea- 
son; veiled by intervening mists 
which lend them the charm of mys- 
tery, save where kissed by sunlight 
they are changed into glowing 
colors, while here and there purpling 
cloud shadows chase each other 
playfully across the valley and plain. 

Coming nearer, the varied yet sub- 
dued colors are merged into the 
more positive tones of the mid-dis- 
tance, where you see a peaceful val- 
ley, among whose tender verdure 
sheep are grazing. To the right isa 
hillside, carpeted with sunny green 
and crowned with graceful trees, 
whose coloring is full of deep warm 
tones, russet, purple brown, amber 
yellows, with here and there a touch 
of more positive green, all mingled 
into a subdued, and charming med- 
ley. The sloping ground in tront 
of these trees glows with sunlight. 
The immediate foreground is in 
shadow, whose rich transparent 
tones are extremely delightful. 

Back, and above all, is painted a 
soft, luminous sky, the crowning 
glory of the scene. From deep 
ethereal blue it passes through grada- 
tions into the broken atmospheric 
tones of the horizon, through which 
cumulus clouds peacefully float. 
Touched by sunlight, they are given 
a beautiful fleshy color, while their 
shadows are lost in the far-away 
mists. Here and there in the land- 
scape are the habitations of men, 
that nestle among friendly trees be- 
speaking the manifold blessings of 
nature. Over all is breathed the 
very essence of peace and repose, 
expressing beautifully the charm that 
thrilled the artist while in contem- 
plation of the scene. There is a 
beautiful picture called Nine O’clock, 
in which Inness has expressed the 
mystery of night with a tenderness 
of feeling that is the very soul of 
poetry. In this picture you feel that 
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the finer qualities of the artist’s 
nature are infused into every part; 
it reflects not only his spirituality, 
but reveals the ideal beauty of his 
temperament. In it are found all 
those subtle powers which we love to 
think of him as possessing. All is 
rendered with a simplicity that is 
fascinating, at the same time ex- 
pressing perfectly the subjective 
beauty of night. 

You are looking down the centre 
of a broad street in a village. In 
the distance you see a mass of indis- 
tinguishable objects, bathed in a 
warm purple-gray atmosphere full of 
mysterious suggestiveness. On the 
right are some low buildings painted 
with an uncertain effect that is 
charming. Near them are some tall 
slender trees whose tremulous leafage 
is extremely Corotish in its effect. 
Near by is a cottage, rustic and pic 
turesque, on the front of which the 
moon’s light falls with mellow effect. 
wa /rom a window in this light, you 
see the faint glow of a lamp, whose 
flickering ray struggles with that of 
the moon, producing a weird effect 
never to be forgotten. A bit of 
fence and some weeds complete this 
part of the picture. In the mid-dis 
tance and still to the right, some trees 
are but dimly seen, above which are 
the spires of achurch. On the left 
is a group of charming trees, clad in 
golden green-gray foliage, their tall 
graceful forms casting long phantom. 
like shadows upon the ground. In 
the centre of the street you see a 
woman accompanied by adog. High 
above, the moon wings its way 
through the vast expanse of ethereal 
blue, while just above are tender 
gray clouds, ghostlike in their eva 
siveness and upon which the moon’s 
light makes but faint impress. The 
entire scene is saturated with a mys 
terious light, which is greatly en- 
hanced by the lengthening shadows 
cast from the various objects and 
falling directly toward you. 

In the painting of this picture, the 
artist is completely hid beneath the 
cunning of his hand. The stillness, 
the loneliness of the hour, seems to 
permeate your very being. Thus 
does the greatness of the painter as- 
sert itself, and you feel the depth of 
the emotions that played upon his 
sensitive nature. 

Another picture, of a very different 
character, shows the same simplicity 
of treatment that is found in the 
Moonlight just described. In this 
picture the spirit of nature is so 
deftly caught and so simply expressed 
that it makes one think of that great 
master of pastoral landscape, Con- 
stant Troyon, and yet in manner it 
nowise resembles him. 

In the midst of a bit of swampy 
meadow, where weeds and grasses 
grow in great luxuriance and are ac- 
cented here and there by clusters of 
wild flowers, stands a white cow. The 
full ray of the sunlight falls on this 
cow with almost dazzling brilliancy, 
illuminating the surrounding verdure 
into a mass of beautiful yellow-green 
hues which are charming beyond 
words to describe. The upper sky is 
cloudy, a shower is passing. From 
the upper right-hand of the canvas 
and extending downwards until lost 
among the grasses near the cow, isa 
beautiful rainbow. To the left is a 
group of trees robed in dark luxu 
riant green; back of them the clouds 
are torn asunder and a rift of sun- 
light breaks through. Over all is 
thrown the garb of early summer, 
the very essence of June. The won 
derful glow of light on and around 
the cov:, which is contrasted against 
the sombre mass of clouds, makes 
one of the most charming effects 
from the hand of any landscapist of 
the century. It is indeed a powerful 
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rendition of one of nature’s moods, 
beautifully and sympathetically 
painted. " The illusion of the rain- 
bow is perfectly rendered. 

From this exuberant expression of 
nature with its life giving sun and 
showers, turn to a splendid interpre- 
tation of the fullness, the maturity of 
nature’s perfect unfoldment, the 
golden period of her changing sea- 
sons. Clad in gorgeous raiment, 
bearing the fruitage of a bounteous 
harvest, here is nature in one of her 
noblest color expressions, sombre vet 
full of hope. A sky of charming blue, 
flaked with fleecy white clouds which 
hover low down on the horizon. A 
distance in which a picturesque vil- 


1 


lage is seen nestling snugly among 
foliage of mellow coloring. To the 
left is a row of slender trees whose 
pale yellow leafage shimmers in sun- 
ght, which falls tenderly on the 
verdure of a bit of meadow turning 
it into a mass of warm yellow-green 
found only in Autumn. This light 
almost imperceptible 
gradations into the cool velvety 


merges by 


shadows which fall from some trees 
of sombre coloring. 

In the foreground is a pool of 
water around which tall grasses and 
weeds grow. The coloring of these 
is very beautiful and the effect is ac- 
cented by touches of brilliant red 
flowers. 

In this picture you see all the lux- 
uriance of Inness’s coloring. Rich, 
luminous and transparent, it glows 
with the beauty of harmony. It is 
that coloring in which there are 
woven, with consumnate art, colors 
that thread up through and form 

to tones full cf solemn grandeur. 
[tis a beautiful ode to Autumn, 
worthy of a Bryant, yet written in 
the language of the painter, pure and 
simple. 

Thus we find the artist ever sen- 
sitive to beauty in all its various 
manifestations ; all that appealed to 
him found a ready response from his 
wizard-like brush. While contem- 
plating these beautiful pictures my 
memory reverts to a little picture by 
the artist, and painted away back in 
the springtime of his career. It 
hangs ina room in the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington, D. C. This 
canvas is hung with many others in 
a room devoted to the pictures of the 
early periods of our history. I 
look in vain on this little canvas for 
a prophesy of his future develop- 
ments; but aside from his signature, 
which has never changed, there is 
nothing that would suggest his later 
attainments. 

Walking into the main gallery, I 
stop in front of a large canvas, bear- 
ing his name and called Sunset in 
the Woods. Here Inness has painted 
one of his greatest pictures. Bold 
and rugged, it represents one of 
those grand moods of Nature where- 
in she reaches a sublime expression, 
in which 10cks and trees seem to 
have tongues and speak eloquently. 

You are in the midst of the grand 
old forest upon which many centu- 
ries of time have been registered. 

Here you have the solemn hush of 
the primitive solitude, in whose awful 
silence you commune with the soul of 
all things. There are no figures in- 
troduced; in fact, nothing that would 
disturb the all pervading sentiment 
ot repose. A shaft of sunlight tears 
its way through the dense foliage, 
turning all that is touched into deep 
golden tones, save where it falls with 
marvellous beauty and power upon 
the trunk of an immense old tree. 
Here lichen, moss and fungus are 
transformed into gleaming color that 
1S gem-like in its effect. The light, 
which seems to saturate everything, 
clings with tenacity to the old tree 
as if it wanted to linger. 
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Nothing from the hand of an 
American has, in my opinion, ap- 
proached the bearty of this light, 
and it is doubtful if any painter - of 
the century has surpassed its power- 
ful effect. From this brilliant light 
the eye passes through gradations of 
rare chromatic beauty, into velvety 
shadows whose depths are filled with 
deep sombre colorings in which the 
gamut is almost exhausted. These 
tones likewise grade into a second 
mass of light, farther back in the 
picture, which is brought into con- 
trast with the cool tones which are 
seen in the extreme distance. Here 
the lights are cool and phosphores- 
cent in quality and emerald-like in 
color. Asa piece of coloring it is 
grand. The relationship of light and 
shade, of warm and cool tones, the 
bold, rugged drawing of the tree 
forms can never be forgotten and 
will bear comparison with that of 
any painter of our time. Itisa sub 
lime drathatic expression of Nature’s 
solitude, when the ray of the lower- 
ing sun throws out its search lights, 
penetrating the depths of the forest, 
ere darkness and night shall reign 
supreme. 

How like this sturdy monarch of 
the forest were the life and works of 
Inness filled with vital fire even to 
the last. And the light which falls 
with such beneficence upon its trunk, 
bringing it out into bold releif against 
the background, how beautifully 
does it symbolize the light of inspir- 
ation which illumined the conscious- 
ness of Inness, beaming brighter and 
brighter until at last breaking into 
the perfect day! 

With memories ever dear, the 
writer would place the name of 
George Inness among those of the 
great masters of France, and con- 
sign his spirit to the spheres, where 
Daubigny on his death-bedexclaimed, 
“| am going up there to see if Corot 
has foundany new subjects to paint.” 
There Inness will find a heaven; in 
the beautiful ideals of his own crea- 
tions. RICHARD B, GRUELLE, 


MY FIRST AND LAST BATTLE. 
BY EDWARD EVEKETT HALE. 


OR three years of the Civil War 
I had been ccnnected with the 
Sanitary Commission of Massachu- 
setts and of the United States. The 
Commission had it for its duty to 
keep the people at home in touch 
with the army It tried to keep 
alive the enthusiasm of the people 
for the soldiers and it tried to make 
the soldiers understand that they 
were not forgotten by the nation. 

In the correspondence and other 
work connected with the Sanitary, 
I had occasion to visit Fort Monroe 
in the spring of 1864, and was most 
cordially and courteously received 
there by General Butler. I was his 
guest at his house, and, with regard 
to some interesting things in the 
movements of the war, I learned a 
great deal which was very curious 
from him. When we parted. I said 
to him: “It will not be long be- 
fore you will see me again. I shall 
be drafted some day, and as I pre- 
sent arms to you, as a sentinel, you 
will remember your old guest.” He 
asked if I could not stay then, and 
said he would put me to work. But 
I had home duties in hand. 

I was not surprised, therefore, 
when, after General Butler, by a 
well-planned surprise, had taken up 
his position at Bermuda Hundred, 
where the Appomattox and James 
Rivers join each other, to receive a 
telegram from his chief of staff, say- 
ing simply: “Come on at once. 
We are more successful than our best 
hopes.” 

At that time, the beginning of 


May, 1864, the chances were good 
for the combined armies going, sep- 
arately or together, into Richmond. 
Alas, it was a year before this hap- 
pened! But | made at once arrange- 
ments to join the headquarters staff, 
with which I was now intimate, and 
I went on with a fortnight’s leave of 
absence from my work at home. 

As I passed through Washington, 
where we were all at home inthe war, 
I went to the War Department, where 
the adjutant-general wasan old school- 
mate of mine. I was no stranger 
there then, and so it happened that 
he gave me adespatch for General 
Butler. This elevated me at once in 
the esteem of all chiefs of transpor- 
tation, giving me | donot know how 
much power, but great prestige 
whenever | needed it. | went down 
to Fort Monroe at once, where I 
found only one or two of the gen- 
tlemen of the staff, chafing because 
they were not at the front; and on 
the government steamér of the next 
day | went up to Bermuda Hun- 
dred, 

We were rather more than half 
way up when we were arrested for 
a little by the sound of firing on the 
shore. It proved that this was one 
ot the days when Fitzhugh Lee had 
attempted to cut off General Butler’s 
river communications. He had at- 
tacked the field works which we had 
on the south side of the river. As 
it happened, these works were held 
by negroes recruited in Virginia, and 
this was one of the earlier trials of 
those troops. After a little delay 
on this account, we pressed on, and 
just about at nightfall arrived at 
the crowded water-front of Bermuda 
Hundred. The whole army of 
25,000 menhad arrived there sud- 
denly a fortnight before, as if it had 
fallen from the skies. In that time 
wharves and landing-places had been 
impoverished, with marvellous rap- 
idity, and although there was end- 
less confusion, still things seemed to 
go forward with the kind of energy 
which marks the work of a_ well-dis- 
ciplined army. 

For me, I was as ignorant as a 
freshman is on entering college of 
what! wasto do. I knew that General 
Butler and his staff were sixor seven 
miles away, I knew that night was 
falling, and I did not know how I 
was to gotohim. Fortunately for 
me, as I thought, there was on the 
boat a member of his staff with 
whom I had some acquaintance, and 
I relied upon him to help me through. 
When we landed, however, he was 
out of the way, and I could not find 
him I suspected that he did not 
care to embarrass himself with a 
civilian, and was __ intentionally 
keeping out of sight. I think so 
still. 

| therefore did what I always do 
in life—struck as high as I could. 
I said to the sentinel that I wasa 
bearer of despatches, and asked him 
the way to the headquarters of the 
commander of that post. I wish I 
remembered this gentleman’s name, 
so well did he illustrate the courtesy 
and promptness of aman in com- 
mand. He said at once that his 
own orderly should go with me to 
General Butler; that he would lend 
me his own horse; and would send 
my valise on the ambulance the 
next morning. So the horse was 
saddled, and about the time when it 
became quite dark, the soldier and 
I started on our way. 

He knew no more of the way than 
I did, and a very bad way it was. 
I made my first acquaintance with 
the sacred soil of Virginia then and 
there. We lost ourselves sometimes, 
and then we found ouselves, the 
greater part of the road being the 
worst possible country road, all cut 





to pieces by the heavy army work, 
through woods, not of large trees, 
but which were close enough on 
both sides to darken the passage. 
It was nine o’clock or later when we 
saw the welcome sight of the head- 
quarters camp fires. 

We rode up and I jumped from 
my horse to shake hands with Gen- 
eral Butler, Colonel Shaffer, and the 
other gentlemen. They asked in- 
stantly how we had passed the bat- 
teries. I told the story, and Gen- 
eral Butler, who was alwayseffusively 
polite, and to his other gracious 
ways added exquisite facility in flat- 
tery, said to me: **We are greatly 
obliged to you, Mr. Hale. I have 
been very anxions for two or three 
hours. | was afraid my despatches 
were cut off. I had already handed 
to him the utterly unimportant let- 
ter from the War Department, which 
had been my talismanthus far.” 

Then and there I first heard sol- 
diers talk of what had been done 
and what had not been done in that 
day. I knew before hand that, in 
the push toward Richmond, we had 
been flung back at Fort Darling. I 
did not know, till | came there, ex- 
actly how the command was im- 
pressed by this delay. But in the 
headquarters circle I found nothing 
but confidence, and | very soon saw 
that | was to understand that we 
should have taken Richmond, but 
for the heavy fog of the day of bat- 
tle and some other infelicities. I 
think now that this is probably true 

The fires were kept burning, and 
we sat and chatted there hour after 
hour. When we had been there, 
perhaps two hours, up came my mil- 
itary friend of the general’s staff, 
and with sufficient profanity exor- 
cised the roads over which he had 
ridden. He had never been there 
before. Generai Butler heard him 
through, and then said: “But here is 
Mr. Hale, who has been here two 
hours.” The soldier turned on me, 
a little crestfallen, all the other 
members of the staff sufficiently 
amused, and he asked me with an- 
other oath, how I found the way. 
| said, “We followed the telegraph 
wire;” and from that day 1 was 
rather a favorite with the staff for 
this civilian snub on a gentleman 
who was not a favorite, 

Meanwhile, somebody had been 
ordered to pitch a tent for me, and 
about eleven o’clock, I suppose, I 
went to bed in my new quarters. I 
had slept an hour, however, as it 
proved, when | was awakened by 
the firing of cannon. I had never 
heard, such firing; as it proved after- 
ward, they were the heaviest guns 
which I have ever heard in my life. 
Of course I wanted to jump up, but 
I said to myself: “(It will seem very 
green if I walk out on the first sound 
of firing. I suppose this is what I 
came to the front for. If they want 
me they will call me, and I shall 
hear firing enough before I have 
done.” So I turned over and tried 
to go to sleep—did go to sleep—and 
was awakened again by louder and 
louder firing. All this lasted, I sup- 
pose; perhaps an hour, perhaps two. 
Then all was still, and I went to 
sleep for the night. 

You are wakened in camp, if you 
areat amajor-general’s, by the bugles 
of his cavalry escort, and the next 
morning I heard their reveille, also 
for the first time. I washed myself, 
was already dressed, of course, and 
in a little an orderly told me that 
breakfast was ready. I met at break- 
fast Captain Laurie, a fine old of- 
ficer of the navy, whom I had known 
a little in Boston. He said to me, 
“And how did you like our firing last 
night, Mr. Hale?” I said, that to 


me, as a Civilian, it seemed very 
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loud, but I suppose that that was 
what I had come to the war for, and 
I did not get up from my bed. 
Laurie answered, as if he would re 
buke me for my ignorance: “I have 
been in the service for thirty-nine 
years, and I never heard such firing 
before.” I found then, for the first 
time, that the whole staff had been 
up, and on horseback, had been at 
the front to try to find out what 
this firing was, and had returned 
almost as much perplexed as they 
came. 

It was thus that it happened to 
me that I spent my first and last 
battle in bed, 

I was acting on the principle of 
doing the duty which came next my 
hand, and obeying all orders which 
were given to me. I had not run 
away; I was pleased withthat. And 
if [ had not personally received the 
surrender of three or four battle- 
flags, that was my misfortune. 

I had occasion afterward to hear 
much of the testimony, and to read 
all the rest of it, which related to 
this remarkable battle If you will 
read the history of the time, as told 
in the Richmond newspapers and 
those of New York city, and will put 
them together, you will learn that 
on that night a reconnoissance was 
sent out from our lines into the 
tangled shrubbery which separated 
our newly built works from those of 
the rebels. You will learn that the 
rebel guns mowed down these col- 
umns as corn is mowed down before 
a tempest. Or, if you read a North- 
ern newspaper, you will learn that a 
certain column of the rebel troops, 
who were named, were worse than 
decimated by similar artillery from 
our works. 

Every word of this was entirely 
false. In fact, there was a very 
heavy cannonading from the newly- 
erected works on both sides. As I 
have said, it lasted an hour or two. 
Much of it on our side was from 
heavy guns, which had been landed 
from the navy to strengthen the bat- 
tery which we had near the river. 
But as the result of it, there was 
never any evidence that a rabbit 
was scratched. Certainly no drop 
of human blood was shed in that en- 
counter of giants. 

How it happened so late in the 
evening, I do not know. But what 
happened was this: A party of ladies 
had been entertained on board one 
of our ships of war. As _ they left, 
an officer, with the gallantry of his 
profession, asked one of the ladies 
if she would like to see how a gun 
was fired, and to do pleasure to her, 
he fired one of the guns in the dark- 
ness. At that moment everything 
was on the gui vive ashore, and our 
land-battery men, eager for some- 
thing to do, finding that one shot 
was fired, thought that another had 
better be fired, and continued the 
firing. This started the successive 
artillerists for nearly a mile, as our 
works ran up into the country toward 
the Appomattox River, and not to 
be belated or accused of sleepiness, 
they began firing in turn. Of course, 
this roused the equally ready artiller- 
ists on the rebel side and they fired, 
I suppose, at the flashes which they 
saw amile or two away. And this 
was the famous cannonade which 
made the whole of my first battle. 

The naval officers were dreadfully 
mortified, our gentlemen at head- 
quarters were indignant beyond ac- 
count, and the thing almost came to 
courts martial and courts of inquiry. 
But it was wisely thought better to 
leave the record of it to be made at 
the end of thirty years by the only 
person who was at all concerned, 
who spent the hours of the battle in 
his bed under canvas. 


[With apologies to Percival Lowell.) 
aL 


My stars ! 
My stars! 
Ye gods and little fishes, princes, potentates 
and czars! 
To think that Mars, 
Bright shining in the heavenly air, 
Up there, 
Like to some wondrous diamond solitaire, 
To think that he 
Should really be 
All covered with canals—ah me ! 


II. 


O Mars, Mars, 
You used to shine 
In days of auld lang syne, 
A personage divine, 
Distinguished, superfine, 
But now——you’re in the transportation line 
Pray tell us, Newton, 
Tell us, Dr. Herschel, 
Why should the high-toned Mars seek for 
success commercial ? 


Ill. 


O Mars, Mars, 
The idea rudely jars, 
And leaves upon your scutcheon ugly scars. 
Our spirits down are cast, 
We stand aghast— 
Why should you so aerial, 
Why should you so ethereal, 
Nourish ambitions that are so material ? 
When was it dawned the days 
When first you fixed your gaze, 
With ardor all ablaze, 
On purely artificial pers uel 
Why secular success should you be court- 
ing— 
Here is no food for sporting— 
This transportation role of yours is not trans- 
porting. 


IV 


© Mars, Mars, 
We're much afraid 
Your fame will fade 
Beyond all aid, 
When people come to realize that you're in 
trade. 
It is as though, Sir, 
As you should know, Sir, 
One heard of Cupid as a smart green 
grocer ; 
Or that the Milky Way, 
Ah, well-a-day, 
Yielding itself to some absurd vagary, 
Should start a dairy ; 
Or that, swift slipping down the starry stair, 
The fine Great Bear 
Making a blunder worse than any crime, 
Should snub his mansion in the skies sub- 
lime, 
And in a circus side-show spend his time, 
( Tickets a dime; ) 
It is as though— 
Dear, O, 
The more we think of it more sad we grow— 
As though above the door 
Of some big country store, 
Where every sort of shopper comes, 
Where everything is sold—hymn books and 
guns, 
Bibles and poker chips and beer and buns 
One saw a business sign which runs— 
* Arcturus and Sons.” 


V. 


Just one more query, 
My dearie, 
For we would not your patience weary, 
What are your tow paths like 
O Mars? 
Do they keep cool, 
As a rule, 
Who drive along those paths the pensive 
mule? ‘ 
Or do they, now and then, 
As do Earth's wicked men, 
Who on the tow path fool 
With the terrestrial mule, 
Swear vaths which shake the rocks, 
And scare the fincks, 
And stop the clocks, 
Oaths which upon the pensive mule do 
centre 
And turn the startled air a bright magenta ? 


VI. 


Much more we here below, 

O Mars, would like to know 
Concerning you ; 

But very like you hate a 

Poem long drawn out, 

And so, good-by, we'll see you later. 

You're growing every day more dear 
To people here 

Thou art so far-—so near—-so queer. 


Wa. H. McELroy. 
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VAN DYKE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. - 


HE ideal History of Art should 
—let us hope, will—be written 
by some man himself an artist. He 
shall be a man well trained in the 
technique of his own trade, and as 
much as well read in the history of 
it. To a knowledge of dates, sur- 
names, etc., he shall add a thorough 
understanding of the manner and 
technique of each artist under dis- 
cussion. He shall not allow the 
possession of piety to make him call 
a bad painter a good one: .nor shall 
he permit the lack of prettiness to 
lead him to call a good painter a bad 
one. In short, he will be an artist, 
and a_ well trained one, and not 
merely a /it#érateur with a pretty taste 
for Art. 

These idexs come to one’s mind 
in looking over Dr. Van Dyke’s His- 
tory of Painting, recently published. 
The dates seem correct save in some 
few unimportant matters — as where 
the writer speaks of Pelouse, the 
French landscape painter, as still 
living. Pelouse died in 1891. The 
general facts bearing on the begin- 
ning and development of schools are 
often true, although some of the 
conclusions got from them seem a 
little fantastic. But it is in the 
estimate of the genius and ability of 
individual painters that the writer 
most shows his weakness, his lack of 
artistic and _ technical training. 
Where the sentences are just, they 
are too evidently reflections of some 
one else’s opinion. Where they are 
unjust, they seem, alas, just as evi- 
dently the personal opinion of the 
writer. 

Take, for instance, the notice of 
Michael Angelo. One grows weary, 
@ Ja fin, of hearing that Michael 
Angelo had no sense of beauty, that 
he gained his effects by violence at 
the expense of subtlety, and all the 
rest of the stock phrases. The truth 
is that Michael Angelo’s sense of 
beauty was infinitely finer and nobler 
than, for instance, Raphael’s. Mr. 
Van Dyke may possibly not think so, 
but the opinions of men like Millet, 
Paul Baudry, and William Hunt must 
out-weigh his. 

The appreciation of Velasquez is 
better, but one feels that it comes 
from the present fashion for admir- 
ing Velasquez, more than from 
genuine admiration of the man’s 
work. In fact, the qualifying 
phrases are expressed in such a way 
as to show a lack of real enthusiasm 
in the critic. 

Enthusiasm, let us say in passing, 
is the quality most often wanting to 
critics ; and yet it is one of the most 
essential. For the office of the critic 
should be to point out and celebrate 
the good qualities as well as the 
defects in a work. It is this enthu- 
siasm, as much as his knowledge, 
acuteness, and fairness, which make 
Fromentin’s Maitres d’Autrefois one 
of the red-letter books of criticism, 
and I propose to follow his example 
in disposing of this book. 

For it has one shining good quality 
—its illustrations. They are 
chosen in the main witha deal of 
good taste and discrimination : and 
the half-tone process reproductions 
in which they are presented are 
quite above the average. We are 
spared the usual examples of Carlo 
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Dolci Sassoferato and Lesueur ; and 
given, on the other hand, little seen 
examples of moderns like Leible, 
Sargent and Whistler. 

The book, too, is evidently con- 
ceived in a spirit of fairness. This 
is well shown in the notice on the 
so-called Impressionists — whom Sir 
Critic usually waves aside as mad- 
men. It is temperate and tries to 
be just. 

In conclusion I should say that 
the book was distinctly above the 
average of text books of its sort: in 
fact, it is far better than any which 
I have happened to see; although 
art can never be well taught at 
second hand. The pity of the art 
education at present in vogue in our 
colleges is that it produces a set of 
doctrinaire cavilling fellows, who rail 
at certain artists whom they don’t 
understand and patronizingly praise 
others for qualities which these 
others never tried to have. 

On the whole, this book is a step 
in the right direction. ‘The illustra- 
tions are good, the facts in the main 
correct, and the comments on artists 
are meant to be just and broad 
minded. 

Art or its history will never be 
well taught in a college, however, till 
an artist of ability teaches it. One 
would naturally choose a History of 
Architecture written by some archi- 
tect of note, as the late Viollet-le- 
Duc, to one written by some amateur, 
however brilliant. The same idea 
applies to music, and, to my think- 
ing, to art also. 

Still, I would praise Professor Van 
Dyke for having made a decided 
advance on the existing text books 
on Art. Puitipe L. HALE. 


MODERN METHODS OF HIGHWAY ROB- 
BERY. 


WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWFALTH. By 
Henry Demorest Lloyd, New York : Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Many years ago a clergyman, be- 
ing pressed to give his judgment of 
Theodore Parker’s discourse on Dan- 
iel Webster, finally reluctantly char- 
acterized it as “an outrageous state- 
ment of truth.” The volume beforé 
us might be described as an expos- 
ure of outrageous facts. Mr. Hudson 
in his Railways and the Republic, 
made a startling indictment of the 
Standard Oil Trust. Mr. Lloyd goes 
more largely into detail and brings 
out more fully the testimony taken 
in the courts and by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission and various 
Committees of Congress and of State 
Legislatures. If the facts are as 
stated they are without qualification 
appalling. It would seem incredi- 
ble that in such a nation as ours and 
under such a government there could 
have grown up within a compara- 
tively brief time a power which 
crushes*competition,” ruins hundreds 
of firms doing alegitimate business 
and one valuable to the community, 
over-rides the general rules of trade, 
purchases treason to employers, 
buys up trusted agents and attor- 
neys, sets at defiance stringent laws, 
gets a strange power over legislative 
committees and holds at its disposal 
all the great railways of the country. 
Its proprietors have made colossa! 
fortunes — partly, it is true, from 
the advantages secured by manufac 
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turing on a large scale, but in spite 
of the persistent statements to the con- 
trary, in large part from the tolls they 
have been able to impose upon the 
public through the forcible removal 
of competitors. 

Some of these men have occupied 
high places in the state and there is 
reason to believe they have used the 
power their position has given them 
to enlarge and perpetuate their 
schemes. Others pose as_ philan- 
thropists and are applauded for their 
profuse liberality in the endowment 
of colleges, the establishment of the- 
ological seminaries, and their con- 
tributions to other benevolent and 
religious Causes. 

All this time, according to Mr. 
Lloyd, there is going on a process 
involving fraud, perjury, evasions 
and violations of law, destruction of 
the property of rivals, breaking up 
of their lines of communications, the 
explosion of their works and other 
yutrages. the very highest legal 
talent is secured at enormous cost to 
prolong litigation, to make the most 
f technicalities and to exhaust the 
means and power of opponents who 
have already been crippled by the 
machinations of their stupendous 
and unscrupulous foe. 

What is the most remarkable in 
this exposure is the relation of the 
lrust to the Railways. One fact 
stands out very clearly; namely, that 
one of the chief agencies by which 
the combination has been able to 
destroy its rivals and monopolize 
the market has been the vast dis- 
crimination in its favor. This has 
involved a violation of the spirit and 
for the most part the letter of the 
law both of the nation and of the 
states. By various subtle 
and unaccountable methods they 
evade these and the courts have as 
yet found no complete remedy, 
though in severalinstancesthey have 
condemned their action. It puzzles 
the reader for atime to understand 
conduct which in its effects must be 
pecuniarily disastrous to the roads 
themselves. Why these corporations 
should singly or through combina- 
tions adopt the rebate by which rival 
proprietors are made to pay two or 
three hundred per cent more than 
the Trust, and still more amazing, 
why out of the extortionate freights 
collected from the rival concerns, 
the surplus should be paid over to 
the Trust, seems most unnatural. 
That is, it seems so till it is indi- 
cated that the men influential in 
the management of the rail-roads are 
in certain relation to the great com- 
binations that makes ‘their conduct 
explicable. It isthus that the real 
owners of the railways, are defrauded 
of their legitimate profits and are 
made involuntary contributors to 
the fortunes of fradulent schemers. 

Here comes into view the char- 
acter of rail-roads as public highways 
and not exclusively under priv- 
ate control. The public have rights 
in them that have never been sur- 
rendered; and yet these rights have 
not only been ignored, but a partly 
public property has been used to per 
petuate a public fraud — a sort of 
highway robbery. 

The author is no doubt widely 
open to criticism. His style is 
highly rhetorical and at many points 
he is probably culpable of exaggera- 
tion and intensification. It is al- 
so much in the way of the commend- 
ation of his statements to candid 
minds that his socialistic theories are 
trequently coming to the front and 
Sive a positive coloring to his testi- 

mony. Some of these make positive 
blemishes and detract appreciably 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


from the value of the volume. The 
book is too voluminous for the best 
effect—if almost one-quarter of the 
matter had been omitted it would 
have been better. But after all rea- 
sonable discount has been made, we 
have an exposure which I have no 
doubt is substantially true and most 
proper to be made. 
Gro. M. STEELE. 
BROOK FaRM. By Dr. John Thomas Cod- 
man. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 

As time goes on, the various sides 
of life at Brook Farm are brought 
under the search-light of history. 
Some interesting details show them- 
selves which have not been well 
known before, and in proportion as 
this happens, men gain more serious 
thoughts as to the plan and as to 
the success of that interesting en- 
terprise. 

Mr. John Thomas Codman has 
now added his contribution to these 
memoirs. The book differs in spirit, 
as in detail, from many of the other 
books which have been published 
regarding Brook Farm, and from 
many of the magazine articles. It 
is especially satisfactory because it 
gives in full the various written ar- 
ticles on which the society was or- 
ganized, some of which have never 
been printed before. The friends of 
Dr. Ripley, of whom there still sur- 
vive hundreds, not to say thousands, 
will be especially gratified because 
Mr. Codman has taken so intelli- 
gent and intelligible a view of him 
and of Mrs. Ripley. In short, the 
enterprise is nowhere referred to as 
if it were an airy vision, too heaven- 
ly for this world. This criticism 
upon it is the criticism of people 
who know nothing about it; if it 
were kind, it would be fair to say it 
is the criticism of fools. Onthe other 
hand, Mr. Codman shows what were 
its possibilities of success; nay, he 
shows what was the real success 
which has followed upon the adven- 
ture. The world is the better and 
the stronger because such adven- 
turers have lived and have donetheir 
work. E. E. H. 


For his address at Vassar College 
on Founder’s Day, Dr. Edward S. 
Morse chose the excellent subject, 
The Importance of Good Manners. 
His address has been published by 
H. B. Hastings, of Boston, for use in 
schools. Dr. Morse does not go into 
a disquisition upon the value of good 
manners in the _ abstract. Un- 
doubtedly he deems that superfluous. 
He contents himself with drawing a 
contrast between our manners and 
the manners of the Japanese. It 
makes one ashamed of oneself. The 
American people will do well to pay 
attention to Dr. Morse’s suggestions. 


Little Nature Studies for Little 
People, edited by Mary E. Burt, is 
not an ideal book—text-books for 
children are seldom praiseworthy 
but it has a usefulness of its own. 
The editor’s idea is new and not 
without value. She has mixed in 
with elementary lessons in reading, 
paragraphs from John Burroughs, to 





be read aloud by the teachers. The 
paragraphs, which bear upon the 
habits and appearance of animals, 
will doubtless be interesting to chil- 
dren. Moreover to have them side 
by side with the lessons you are giv- 
ing is convenient. Thus far the 


book is good. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Burroughs’s prose is 
hardly the prose for a text-book. 


His sentences are ill arranged ; his 
words ill-chosen. The teacher who 
shall read the stories to children will 
come upon solecism after solecism, 
It is a pity that so good an observer 
does not tell in better style what he 
has seen. The teacher will do well 
to learn the main points of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s little stories, and then re- 
tell the stories in her own way. 





Business Forms, Customs and 
Accounts, by Seymour Eaton is a 
good little text-book for use in busi- 
ness schools and colleges. The 
fresh part of the book is the ‘customs’ 
part. Most books give business 
rules in plenty; few books give the 
forms and customs of business men. 
The book should be useful supple- 
mentary to the ‘business’ chapters 
of arithmetic in grammar schools as 
well as high schools and colleges. 
Philadelphia: Avil Printing Co. 


GREATER BOSTON. 


The first number of a monthly 
magazine called Greater Boston ap- 
pears for February, published by 
Mason A. Green. It announces it- 
self asa champion of the civic in- 
terests of the million inhabitants in 
the score or more of municipalities 
clustered about Boston harbor; and 
the scope of its endeavor includes 
not only the building of docks and 
water-works and parks, but the devel- 
opment of a higher public spirit 
and a better social order. It is a 
handsome magazine, edited with care 
and taste, and gives much excellent 
reading. Its aim is one that can be 
heartily commended, and so are its 
methods, so far as they appear in 
this number. 

MAGAZINES, 

Prof. James Sully opens The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly for February 
with one of his Studies of Childhood 
entitled First Attacks on the Mother 
Tongue. It deals with the Strug- 
gles and the amusing mistakes and 
vagaries of children in learning the 
speech of their elders. A Day’s 
Hunting Among the Eskimos, by 
Fridtjof Nansen, follows. It is are- 
print illustrations and all, from 
Eskimo Life. The Serum Treatment 
of Diphtheria, which is rapidly mak- 
ing antitoxine a household word, is 
described by Dr. Samuel T. Arm- 
strong, of the Contagious Diseases 
Hospital, New York. An article on 
The United States Geological Sur- 
vey, describing its organization and 
work and telling something of its 
plans for the future, is contributed 
by the new director, Mr. Charles D. 
Walcott. Under the title Nature’s 
Triumph, the way in which tropical 
vegetation resumes sway over an 





Prof. Arthur R. Marsh of Harvard 
University, under date of Dec. 5, says 
of the New, Revised JOHNSON’S 
CYCLOPADIA, “IT venture to say 
that, in my opinion, there is no similar 
work in the English language that con- 
tains anywhere near the same amount 
of accurate information on subjects of 
interest to scholars and cultivated per- 
sons.” 


For a few days the New, 


Revised JOHNSON'’S CY- 
CLOPZAZDIA may be found 
at branch office, 43 Brom- 
field Street, opposite Brom- 
field-street Church. 


JAMES H. LAMB, Mgr. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 











The book is enthralling in parts, 
and clever always, says the LONDON 


SUN in speaking of 


Mrs. Deland’s 


GREAT MARRIAGE NOVEL, 


Philip and His Wife. 


$1.25. 





16mo. 


The Lendon Star remarks— * In 
her last book, ‘Philip and His Wife,’ 
Mrs. Deland presents a delicate and 
difficult problem with admirable skill 
and feeling. 


It is high praise 
to say of a novel with such a theme 
that it frankly faces the problem 
without being either flippant on the | 
one hand or merely sententious on 


the other. Mrs. Deland has scored 


success where success is most diffi- 
cult.” ; 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by | 
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Why send to a publication unintel- 
ligable pen-written Ms., when you 
can prepare it so much more neatly 
and quickly on a 


FRANKLIN? 
The simplest, most easily operated 
and most durable machine in the 


world, and yet the cheapest. Price 
$75.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


. General Agents for New England, 


12a Milk Street, - - Boston. 


Oriental 
TURKISH BATHS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
192 Tremont St., 
Down Stairs. Cor. Boylston St. 


EXCEPT SUN- 
Open DAY and NIGHT, pny wicuts 


Under New Management. 
Ladies :—Week Days,8a.m.to1 P. M., except 
Saturdays. Sunpays: From 1 P. M., to 5 P. M. 
Gentlemen :—Week Days, from 1 Pp. M. to 8 a.m. 

the following morning, also to 1 pe. m. Sunday 
mornings. 
Gentlemen wishing to remain over night can do su 
without extra charge. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton i. and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the hands and feet 
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abandoned clearing is picturesquely 
described by Mr. James Rodway. 
Mr. Garrett P. Serviss continues his 
examination of the starry heavens in 
his Pleasures of the Telescope series. 
M. Henri Coupin describes a series 
of experiments on The Thorns of 
Plants. Certain tendencies and con- 
ditions of modern life are described 
by Prof. John W. Langley in an es- 
say on Some Material Forces of the 
Social Organism. Hon. G. Hilton 
Scribner discusses Brain Develop- 
ment as Related to Evolution. Helen 
Zimmern gives an account of a work 
on Symbols by a rising Italian an- 
thropologist. Other articles are 
Windmills and Meteorology, by P. 
J. De Ridder; and a Sketch of an 
early student of American fishes, C. 
A. Le Sueur, contributed by Presi- 
dent Jordan, of Stanford University. 


NOTES. 


A letter from Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, author of Robert Elsmere and 
Marcella, addressed to the editors of 
The Critic, contains a message of 
affectionate regard to her American 
readers. 


Common Words Difficult to Spell, 
by James H. Penniman, Philadelphia, 
has just been published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 


Macmillan & Co. announce a trans- 
lation of the new Strasburger, Noll, 
Schenck, and Schimper Lehrbuch der 
Botanik. The completeness with 
which the whole subject of botani- 
cal study is treated and the reputa 
tion of the authors make the an- 
nouncement of this book one of im 
portance to professors. The illus- 
trations, some 570 in number, have 
been made a special feature of the 
book, and are remarkable for their 
extreme clearness. By an arrange- 
ment with the German publishers, 
Macmillan & Co. are enabled to of- 
fer illustrations of the same degree 
of excellence as those in the German 
edition. 


A publication sure to be of inter- 
est to all students of English fiction 
is Four Years of Novel Reading, 
edited by Richard G. Mou!ton, Pro- 
fessor of Literature in English in the 
University of Chicago, and well 
known in connection with University 
Extension work in America and 
Great Britain. Professor Moulton 
contributes an introductiun on the 
Dignity of Fiction, The work will 
shortly be issued by D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 


The Face and the Mask, which is 
to be issued by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company about Feb. 2sth, is a_vol- 
ume of short stories by Robert Barr. 


The Midsummer Night’s Dream 
will occupy the tenth volume of Hor- 
ace Howard Furness’s Variorum 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
volume is now in course of prepara- 
tion. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co’s Febru- 
ary announcements include: Ten 
Brink’s Five Lectures on Shakes- 
peare translated by Julia Franklin ; 
Jack O’Doon a romantic tale of 
the North Carolina coast by Maria 
Beale ; Johnson’s Rasselas edited by 
QO. F. Emerson, Professor at Cornell ; 
German Prose and Poetry for Early 
Reading, edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary, by T. B. Bron- 
son, Master in the Lawrenceville 
School, with portraits ; Stories from 
Grimm, Andersen and Hauff, and 
poems by various authors, edited 
with introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary, by T. B. Bronson, with portraits ; 
Hauff’s Karavane with poems by 


various authors, vocabulary and 
portrait, edited by T. B. Bronson ; 
Three Classic German Tales (von 
Kleist’s Verlobung in San Domingo, 
Goethe’s Neue Melusine, and 
Zschokke’s Tote Gast ) edited by A. 
B. Nichols, instructor in Harvard; 
Benedix’s Comedy, Der Dritte, edited 
by Miss Marion P. Whitney of the 
Hillhouse High School, New Haven. 


TRILBYANA. 
Trilby, Trilby, give us a rest, Oh, do: 
Earth soon will be tired to death of you. 
Your’re not the girl for marriage, 
Either with or without a carriage, 
So, with those feet, 
So trim and neat, 
Walk off for a year or two. 
— Atlanta Constitution. 
Even There. — Mme. Ujiji 
Dahomey)-——I’ll just teach that 
Jamji woman next door to put on 


airs before me! [’ll lay herout cold. 


Mr. Ujiji—Why what will you 
do? 

Mme. Ujiji (triumphantly) 
I'll give a Trilby party.— (Chicago 
Record. 


Trilby in the flesh is to appear to 
the people of New York. The beau- 
tiful wife of a well-known New 
York artist is to impersonate 
Trilby in an_ entertainment to 
be given for the benefit of 
the New York Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation today at Sherry’s. 

Scenes and songs from Trilby will 
be given at Sherry’s this afternoon 
and evening, for the benefit of the 
New York Kindergarten Association. 
Several well known amateurs will 
appear in the tableaux and the list 
of patronesses includes many well- 
known names. 


This bad rhyme is from the 
Chicago Tribune : 
They’ve named the baby 
Trilby, 
Her parents’ name is 
Bilby. 
*Tis a gallus combination : 
Trilby 
Bilby 
Sad her lot in life 
Will be, 
For lo, her name will 
S ill be 
Trilby 
Bilby 
When the world’s forgot it ever heard of 
Trilby! 

Conan Doyle’s impressions of the 
literary phases of American life are 
to be contained in an article to ap- 
pear in the next issue of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. In the same issue 


Dr. Parkhurst will write forcible 
words against clubs. 
The commencement _ exercises, 


last June, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania were unusually interesting, 
because of the retirement from the 
Provostship of the Institution, of Dr 
William Pepper. A memorial vol- 
ume containing the addresses deliv- 
ered has been prepared and is now 
issued by Ginn & Co. Among the 
notable features of the volume are 
Dr. S. D. McConnell’s Baccalaureate 
Sermon; Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness’s address on the occasion of 
the presentation of the statue of Dr. 
Pepper; the retiring Provost’s ad- 
dress to the Alumni and the address 
at the presentation of the Franklin 
Statue, by Russell Duane, Esq., a 
graduate of Harvard as wel! as of 
the U. P. Law School. 

The Arena Publishing Company 
is active in these days. It is pre- 
paring to issue an argument for gov- 
ernment banking, by George C. 
Ward, under the title A Better Fi- 
nancial System. Chronicles of 
Break of Day, by E. E. Howe, is also 
to be published presently. 


Brentano’s of New York announce 
the immediate publication of a pam- 
phlet on the Income-Tax Law, con- 
taining the text of the Income-Tax 
Law in full, and the Treasury Regu- 
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lations relative to the collection of 
the same, together with the speech 
of Senator David B. Hill delivered 
in the United States Senate, Janu- 
ary 11th, 1895, on the execution of 
the law. 


The Putnams announce an edition 
of Midshipman Easy, with illustra- 
tions by Americans. The same firm 
is about to issue in new form other 
books of the previous generation. G. 
P. R. James’s Agincourt and Riche- 
lieu, for example, and Baroness Taut- 
phoeus’s At Odds. 


An American edition of the Lon- 
don literary journal called The 
Bookman is to be brought out by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Its first ap- 
pearance will be made next month. 
It is understood that this edition 
will contain additional matter es- 
pecially addressed to American 
readers. The Bookman, as we al- 
ready know it,is an entertaining pub- 
lication, full of amusing and valua 
ble matter. 


It is very seldom that a successful 
author lets ten years go by without 
writing a book. This, however, is 
the case with Miss Margaret H. 


Mathews, who about ten years ago | 


wrote one of the most successful 
books for children of the time. It 
was called Dr. Gilbert’s Daugh- 
ters, and had a circulation of many 
thousand copies. Nothing has come 
from her pen since, however, although 
many publishers have tried to get 
another book from her. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company have finally been 
successful,and announce a new work 
from her, entitled Dame Prism. 
Its plot is very original, and deals 
with the life of a family of children 
in a Freight Car. 


A friend of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti says that the poet was pas- 
sionately attached to animals. In 
the big garden of his house at Chel- 
sea he kept a number of them. Once 
he bought from Jamrach’s a gnu of 
an exceeding fierce disposition. This 
had to be brought and _ pushed 
through the house backward into 
the garden, where it was chained up 
toatree. The next morning, when 
Rossetti went to see it, the creature 
unfortunately broke loose and chased 
him furiously. Rossetti escaped 
with difficuly into the house, and the 
gnu had to be recaptured and pushed 
back again through the narrow pas 
sage and carted off to the Zoo. 





LATEST BOOKS. 
FICTION AND POETRY. 

A Traveler from Altruria. By W. D. 
Howells. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

From a New England Hillside. By Wil- 
liam Potts. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Boston: for sale by Damrell & Upham. 

Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. Re- 
print of the edition corrected by the author 
in 1869, with an introduction by Charles 
Dickens the younger. 

Noémi. By S. Baring-Gould. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. socts. 

On the Hurricane Deck. By W. H. 
Wright. New York: The Mascot Publish- 
ing Co. 25 cts. 


The Chronicles of Break o’ Day. 
Everett Howe. 
Co. 

The Devil’s Playground. By John Mac 
Kee. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 


UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS. 

Our Fight with Tammany. By Rev. 
Chas. H. Parkhurst, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: for sale 
by Damrell & Upham. §$1.25s. 

Outlines of English Industrial History. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D., and Allen A. 
McArthur. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Boston: for sale by Estes and Lauriat. 
$1.50. 

The German Universities. 
Paulsen. Translated by Edward Delavan 
Perry. New York: Macmillan & Co. Bos- 
ton : for sale by Estes & Lauriat. $2.00. 

The Pygmies. By A. De Quatrefages. 
Translated by Frederick Starr. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


By E 
Boston: Arena Publishing 
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Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Ass’n. 


(Founded 1878.) 
Exchange Building, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


Statement of Business for 1894 


Insurance in force $106,889,455.00 

Policies written dur- 
ing the year 

Insurance written 
during the year 


Emergency or Sur- 
plus Fund 


Amount carried to 
Surplus Fund dur- 
ing the year 


Dividends paid to 
Policy-Holders 
during the year 


Total Membership 


11,667 
$18,322,700.00 


$1,085,510.11 


$227,754.77 


$175,539.21 
39,880 


Amount paid in los- 


ses $1,688,263.34 
Total amount paid 
in Losses since 


Organization $10,152,535,97 


COST ABOUT 60%, USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men 
to Act as Special, G neral and 
State Agents. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
W. G. CORTHELL, Treasurer. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women 
Building unsurpassed for comfort and healt} 
I wenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowing 
and skating. Classical and general course of 


stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 18904. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill fo: boys. 593 Boylston 
Street, Copley Square. 


IDS for Teaching Art and 
History. 

The Prang Educational Compan are now pub 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. fas 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original »hotographs, 
and do not fade on eugocure to light. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH. ; ; 

An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash Ave 

Boston. New York. Chicago. 


Fe ASTERN Teachers Agency, 
E. F. Foster, Manager, 


50 BROMFIELD ST., Boston, MAss. 








Teachers furnished for all grades of public 
and private schools, Specialists in any desired 
branches, Tutors and Governesses. 

No charge to School Officials for services ren- 
dered 


C. ervespendence respectfully solwited. 


HYPROTISM RUTSHELLED. | Greate 

ook out. ells us about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value 
Published price, So cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion peoment if you remit 25 cents for subseription 
to Homes and Hearths, the elegant -house 
hold monthly. ddress HOMES AND H&ARTHS 
PuBLisHInG Co., New York. 





Anvrew J. LLovD, Orrician, 
ngton S8t., 





BILLS, NOTES AND CLAIMS COLLECTED 
Aud Legal Instruments Drafted by 
Suffolk Bureau of Legal Business, 
CLEMENT G. MORGAN, Attorney and Notary 
39 Court St., Boston, Room 27. 
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KATHERINE CONWAY. 
or two ago 


DAY fo ago I talked with 
A Miss Katherine 


Conway, asso- 


ciate editor of the Boston Pilot, es- 
sayist, poet. 
She is, you may know, a woman of 


broad intellectual power, an editor of 
considerable prominence. From the 
beginning of her days, her intentions 
and occupations have been chiefly 
literary. Asa child, she was given, 
for mental pap, ‘ Bruce’s Address to 
His Army’; then she was fed un- 
sparingly on Scott, Byron and Burns. 
In her sixteenth year she finished 
| and began to turn out ‘copy’ 
newspaper. 


schor 
for a The blue-pencil 
and the Bishop of Rochester were her 
principal advisers; the Bishop was 
severe on intellectual flippancy and 
liked plain statement of facts. 

\ dozen years ago Miss Conway 
came to Boston as an experienced 
newspaper woman and broke down in 
health, and after recovery she took to 
writing verses. Producing ‘copy’ 
was work necessary for the purchase 
of bread; whereas the making of 
poetry allowed a certain play to her 
mind and helped her to look upon 
life as something more than a creak- 
ing treadmill. She sent a poem, 
called *‘ Remembered,’ to Mr. John 
Boyle O'Reilly, who paid her for it, 
then called on her and gave her a 


place on the Pilot, where she is today 


the associate of Mr. James Jeffrey 
Roche. 
Miss Conways. long training in 


newspaper writing has made her an 
accurate observer; it has given her 
a very facile pen, an abundant wealth 
of information, and what seems to 


be least developed in journalists’ 
minds as you find them —a finely 
balanced discriminative faculty. Yet 


she lacks happily that bent for hig- 
gling analytical exactness which be- 
longs to the spirit of a Censor. She 
is critical, but not too self-assertive, 
and is known to possess remarkably 
clear judgment. She is a woman of 
and with the world, many-sided, 
rationally pious, firm of conviction, 
cultured. She is a person of deli- 
cate sympathies —pitying the un- 
fortunate rather than censuring them. 
Two lines which, I think, may be 
found in her ‘Dream of Lilies,’ ex- 
press suggestively the tenderness of 
her womanly feeling : 
Ah, God, who lovest 
and poor and weak, 


Hear’st prayer in the tired heart’s throbbing, 
though the lips are too tired to speak. 


thy creatures, sinful 


There is some noble sentiment for 
you from a woman who has toiled 
ceaselessly, who has journeyed 
along unsmooth roads and_ with 
varying fortunes fought life as 
strong men have fought it. There 
are contrasts and paradoxes and 
antitheses inherent in the minds and 
temperaments of many people; you 
run across instances almost every 
day. But I think you will have to 
travel far before you find such clash- 
ing and yet such blending of oppo- 
sites as you may note in the mind 
and temperament of Katherine Con- 
Way. She is a counsellor among 
men and women and — above all — 
4 woman among men. 

The other day while I listened she 
gave me her wisdom on many sub- 
jects ; part of what she said belongs 
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with the scope of Tue Book Writers 
and — doing away with clinch-nail 
quotation-marks —runs something 
like this: 

Romance and chivalry are great 
forces in the world today, even 
greater than they were in past ages. 


We are unconsciously romanticizing 
the forces of man and projecting 


them against a background of new 
inventions. Our life today is very 
‘modern’—very complex and nervous 
and fretful ; men have become more 
and more differentiated from physi- 
cal things; there are no longer 
knights of Arthur’s time, proud in 
their look of physical prowess. The 
demands of civilization have made 
the minds of men wondrous fine; so 


that the Greatest Thinker is the 
only knight today. And all this 
evolution of mind has _ produced, 


paradoxical as it may appear, a spirit 
of romance that is remarkable in its 
depth and influences. Today’s ro- 
mance is fairly beyond definition, it 
has sO many aspects, it pervades so 
many kinds of life. There is, above 
all—-the contrast between poverty 
and luxury,and the desire for power. 


Love is as sweet and simple and 
peculiar as it ever was; only its en- 
vironment is changed. And the 


Love that is spelled with a capital — 
brotherly love, compassion, kind- 
heartedness— that Love is really 
what keeps the wheels of the world 
on their track. 

Romance is what we like most in 
today’s literature as we liked 
it most in yesterday’s literature. It 
is even more fascinating now. But 
we have come to care for it in small 
and frequent thrills. ‘The most pop- 
ular stories written by contemporaries 
are essentially romantic. On the 
stage, too, we like best romantic 
plays. And all this means that we 
are appreciating and creating more 
and more the romantic spirit, as we 
are becoming more and more civil- 
ized and ‘modern.’ Hard, matter- 
of-fact existence, desk-toiling, fight- 
ing for the dollars, laboring for 
bread — all that makes our tempera- 
ment unromantic for the time, but 
most romantic upon reflection. As 
long as the conditions of life call 
for unequal fighting, so long will 
there be romance. 

She spoke about a certain class 
or diffuse mass of women writers : 


We have with us today, (alas! 
and alack!) the Frustrated Woman, 
who shares some of the affectations 
of the New Woman, but is not to be 
confounded with her. The Frus- 
trated Woman is, like the New 
Woman, an off-shoot of today’s very 
diverse civilization. She is an ex- 
tremist. Her mind has mechanical 
bents, rather than instinctive incli- 
nations; for example, her concep- 
tion of home comfort has become 
more ‘artistic,’ more conventional, 
and less individual: an etching in a 
white enamel frame seems to her 
more ‘the thing’ than a ‘God Biess 
Our Home’ sign, worked with her 
own fingers in scarlet yarn in a 
drab ground and hung over the sit- 
ting-room door. Notions about tile 
wainscots and polished floors with 
Smyrna rugs on them wrack her 
brain; mats and tidies made with 


her own ‘ete no longer give her 
joy in contemplation. 

The Frustrated Woman is super- 
ficial, veneered with fancies; and 
the veneer has to be _ renewed 


constantly, because it is crack- 
ing all the time. The Frustrated 
species includes those women 


whose natural faculties are frustrated 
either by necessity or by choice. 
The proper mission of woman is 
domestic, social. When she comes 
to the senseless belief that it is not 
so, she runs to the most ridiculous 
fads. She turns, for instance, 
to the stage or to literature 
and embarks upon their vicissitudes 
in all seriousness and solemnity of 
purpose—not considering for a 
moment whether she possesses the 


necessary genius and talent and 
perseverence to make herself a 
successful actress or writer. If she 


has good looks and form, she thinks 
that beyond doubt she should be 
capable of ruling behind the foot- 
lights. She goeson. She forgets 
her cue. There isa draft across the 
stage—or something sent by Provi- 
dence causes her to think what she 
is doing,—and in ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred she forsakes the stage 
soon or late in galling humiliation. 
Then she may turn to literature—of 
all things such a treacherous play- 


ground. She finds that she can 
write down words with delicious 
ease ; so at once she believes firmly 


that literature would have 
milestone without her. ‘Then, little 
by little, she comes to realize that 
her knowledge of the world isn’t as 


lost a 


vast as it might be; she lacks 
material. So she affects knowledge 
of good and evil, and assumes a 
quaint sense of humor. And _ she 
writes and she writes—and, most 


singular, people read what she writes 
—that is, they read forawhile ; after 
that she collapses. 

That is merely a case in question. 
The Frustrated Woman does all sorts 
of queer things ; all the time develop- 
ing angles and sharp edges. 

Very recent literature is mixed-up 
stuff. We can detect in its fields 
perhaps the Frustrated Man. Writers 
who fail to find novelty of substance 
think they can substitute eccentricity 
in manner. This applies to consid- 
erable extent to young poets. They 
often try to draw attention by simu- 
lating familiarity with archaic words 
and odd metres ; so they sometimes 
degenerate to mere tricksters. It 
is sad to meditate upon all this af- 
fectation. It is just as if a self- 
called actor should come down to 
the centre of the stage, forget his 
lines or not have any—and in an 
attempt to do something, turn a 
somersault. Probably we _ should 
laugh fora moment, but afterward 

Ra 
Therewith the talk ended. 


R. Richard Henry Stoddard 
says that Mr. Conan Doyle 

does some “things more ill than one 
would have predicted from a man of 
his talents.” Mr. Stoddard thinks 
that the conception of the Parasite, 
Mr. Doyles’ hypnotic dream, does 
not belong to any healthy exercise 
of the story-teller’s art. Dr. Doyle 
is neither a Poe nor a Hawthorne. 


The New York Dramatic Mirror 
has printed this: ‘Oscar Wilde be- 
lieves firmly in his own genius. Of 
his recent play, An Ideal Hus- 
band, which all the London papers 
say is very bad, he is reported to 
have said: ‘There’s nothing in it ; 
but it is good—very good.’ Dis- 
covered some time ago making cuts 
and alterations in A Woman of No 
Importance, he exclaimed: ‘Who 
am I, that I should mutilate a mas- 


ecplane dt. ? ‘When hea wit he did 
not work in collaboration, he ex- 
plained, ‘My soul revolves ina cycle 
of masterpieces, but this is not a 
cycle made for two.’” 


New Enetano Murua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





Statement of Business for 1894. 
Net Ledger Assets, Jan. 1, 1894 » $22,384,864.52 
RECEIPTS. 

For Premiums. $3,079, 506.39 

For Interest, Rents,and 
Profit and Loss. . 1,124,134.14 
$4,203,640.53 
56,239.51 4,147 ,401.02 


26,532, 265. 54 


Less taxes 


DISBURSE/SENTS. 

Death Claims . . $1,446,842.00 

Matured and Discount 
ed Endowments 

Cancelled and Surren 
dered Policies . 

Distribution of Surplus 


244,141,00 


607 373 32 
530,587.65 


Total paid to Policy 
Holders . 
Amount paid for Com- 
missions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical fees, 
Adve rtising,P a a 
Stationary, and | 
other incidental ex 
yenses at the Home 
)ffice and at Agencies 
Amount paid for Ac- 
crued Interest on In 
vestments purchased 
during the year. 


2, 828,943.97 


543,701.37 


5,012.99 


Assets, 


3,377, 658.33 
Net Ledger 
Dec. 31, 1804 
Market value + Securi 
ties over Ledger cost 
Interest and Kents ac 
crued Dec. 31, 1894 
Net premiums in course 
of collection. ’ 


23,154,607.21 
678,210.64 
231,042.64 


188 059,22 1,008,221.50 
, ’ , 





Gross Assets, Dec. 431,. 
A ‘ eat dod $24,252,828.71 
L 1ABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachu 
setts Standard 4 per 
a . . 22,082,126.% 

Balance of Distribu 
tions unpaid . j 

Death and EF ndowment 
Claims approved . 


5 


116,002,509 


69,271.00 22,217 ,800,04 


$2,035,428. 7 





Every Policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surre vader and paid-up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Stat- 
utes. —LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are 
lequed at the old life rate premium—ANNU AL 

CASH distributions are paid upon ALL Policies. 


Pam phlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALPRED D. POSTER, Vice President. 
S. PF. TRULL, Secretary. 
Wii. B. TURNER, Ass’t Secretary. 





QUIRES’ 


SOFA BEDS 








“PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Free upon Application. 
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HALF-TONE CUTS 
MAGAZINE -CATALOGUE 
AND CIRCULAR WORK 


FOUN ENCE 


275 WASHINGTON St 
Boston Mass 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Jobn Ritchie Jr 


N addition to the matter recently 

discussed in the COMMONWEALTH, 
the Harvard Observatory report mer- 
its criticism in at least one particular. 
This, however, is not so popular in 
its nature as the plain comparison of 
its statements with those of the Pots- 
dam astronomers. It is asserted in 
the report, as it has been a number 
of times before, that while the ac- 
cidental errors may be large in the 
Harvard photometric work, the 
systematic errors are small, Grant- 
ing the first point, it seems timely to 
say a few words about the systematic 
errors. 

There seem to be but two possible 
reasons for clinging to the belief that 
the systematic errors are small; 
ignorance of their existence in the 
published volumes of the Observa- 
tory Annals, or desire to conceal 
them. That the former is the true 
reason has support in the fact that 
in articles contributed to scientific 
peridicals by the Director of the 
Observatory, articles which are in- 
tended to be scientific statements, 
the same opinion is set forth. 

What do the published volumes of 
photometry say in this matter? If 
one examines the Harvard volumes, 
they show that the meridian photo- 
meter is subject to errors which may 
carry the estimations of light made 
with it far astray. Although these 
errors seem to be unknown to the 
Observatory, they are so marked 
that every one who has tried to use 
the catalogues in the investigation 
of individual stars, the work for 
which they are intended, has come 
across them. 

The Harvard stars were observed 
in many series, each star being in 
two or more of these, different series 
being observed ondifferent evenings. 
Examination of the Harvard cata- 
logues shows that causes exist which 
affect sometimes a portion of a series, 
sometimes the whole of it, so that 
the estimate of light with the me- 
ridian photometer may be an_in- 
correct one instead of being, as is 
asserted, ‘an absolute measure.’ It 
will suffice for the present to show 
that these errors, which are systema- 
tic errors, do exist, without attempt- 
ing to consider the underlying 
causes. 

To make the nature of some of 
these errors more clear, let us sup- 
pose that some atmospheric condi- 
tion exists during the observation of 
series X, the effect of which is to 
make all the stars seem brighter 
than they really are, and that on 
some other evening all the conditions 
are normal, and consequently all the 
stars in series Y are recorded at 
their true brightness. If these two 
series be compared, itis evident that 
all the stars which are in both X and 
Y will have a greater brightness set 
down against them in series X than 
in series Y. Now the examination 
of the Harvard catalogues reveals 
differences of just this kind, where 
the recorded brightness of the stars 
on one evening is but from one-half 
to three-quarters of the brightness 
recorded for the same stars on some 
other evening. A discordance like 
this is classed among the systematic 
errors. 


The Observatory, denying as it 
does the existence of systematic 


errors of importance, furnishes no 
data on the subject. I have, how- 
ever, a comparison of eighteen pairs 
of series, which, be it understood, 
have not been selected for this occa- 
sion, but are taken from the note- 
book of an observer who has been 
obliged to make the comparisons in 
the course of his regular variable 
star work. ‘The eighteen pairs show 
an average systematic error of .45 
magnitude. 

Inasmuch as the range of light 
variation in the variable stars of 
short period is seldom more than a 
magnitude, it is evident that series 
which present an average error of 
about half that amount, and in 
which of course the occasional 
errors in individual stars must tully 
equal that amount, cannot command 
the confidence of those who wish to 
use the catalogues. 

The strangest part of the whole 
story is that Harvard Observatory 
does not itself seem to know of the 
evidence which its own published 
volumes afford with reference to the 
character of its work. Scientific 
men who have had occasion to use 
the volumes are well enough aware 
of their weakness, but through pro- 
fessional courtesy little has been 
said by themin the matter. Such 
sweeping statements as those pub- 
lished in the forty-ninth report, 
however—statements which do not 
seem to have adequate foundation 
on fact—render it necessary to point 
out somewhat in detail the short- 
comings which have led the strongest 
photometric authorities in the world 
to say, ‘* We have never regarded the 
Harvard photometric volumes as 
fundamental in their character.” 

Joun Rrircuig, JR. 


A CLOSE examination of the frag- 
ments of the Winnebago county 
(Iowa) meteorite has been made by 
Prof. H. A. Newton of Yale College. 
More than a thousand pieces of the 
meteor are in the museum at Yale, 
and the examination of them results 
in some interesting deductions. The 
meteor was a very noticeable one 
and attracted the attention of very 
many persons over a large extent 
of country, from the comparison of 
whose stories the details of the 
meteor’s approach have been deter- 
mined. One man, a surveyor, had 
the presence of mind to direct his 
theodolite to the cloud left after the 
explosion, and an accurate reading 
of his circles gave most reliable data. 
The fragments were scattered over 
several square miles, and vary in 
size from a grain of dust, almost, to 
some eighty pounds. It is estimated 
that the meteor must have been at 
least five hundred pounds in weight 
and was perhaps as large as a small 
flour barrel; and that it approached 
the earth with planetary velocity, or 
about ten miles per second, in an 
orbit not unlike that of the earth it- 
self until within about five miles, 
when it burst. After the explo- 
sion, the velocity of the pieces could 
not have been greater than that of 
sound, or about a quarter of a mile 
per second. After the primary ex- 
plosion, there must have been num- 
erous minor ones, evidence of which 
is to be seen in the fragments them- 
selves. Their velocity was so great 


that the friction of the surfaces 
against the air caused the material 
to fuse and to flow backward over 
the edges. Different stages of 
fusion are clearly noticeable, and in 
addition many cases of fresh fracture, 
which must have taken place when 
the fragment was quite close to the 
earth. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences 
will be held in New York City, dur- 
ing the second week in February, 
the business in hand being the prep- 
aration of a report to Congress on 
the establishment of legal electrical 
units. Consideration of technical 
mattersof wideinterest was one ofthe 
reasons for the creation of the Acad- 
emy, and for the second time during 
its existence its opinion has been 
called for by act of Congress. Dur- 
ing the Chicago Fair attention was 
directed to the fact that, although 
one of the most important commercial 
products, electricity had no legal 
unit whereby it might be determined 
whether any person using it and 
paying for it by measure was receiv- 
ing value for his money. Congress 
therefore took action in the matter 
referring the determination of the 
units to the Academy, a committee 
of which, headed by Profs. Michel- 
son and Roland, have completed 
their work. The business of the 
Academy will be to listen to the re- 
port and to officially provide for its 
transmission to Congress. 


HE exhibition of Mr. George R. 
King’s photographs at the 
rooms of the Boston Camera Club is 
notable in several ways, showing in 
the first place the extent of the park 
system of Boston and suburbs, and 
the beauty of the nooks and vistas, 
and at the same time presenting 
specimens of photographic work 
which are excellent both artistically 
and intheir manipulation. As might 
be expected, there are in the group 
the pictures of many a familiar spot, 
still there is much of novelty, since 
hardly any one outside of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club can have 
found his way to al] of these delight- 
ful places. ‘The city parks are well 
represented in the photographs, 
which include many views of Frank- 
lin Park, the Arboretum, the various 
connecting links to the Fens and 
the Marine Park of South Boston. In 
the outer circle, that taken by the 
Metropolitan Commission, in the 
Blue Hills, the Charles River-way, 
the Beaver Brook Reservation, the 
Middlesex Fells, and the City Park, 
Lynn Woods, there are many choice 
and attractive views. 

One regrets that the labelling of 
the photographs seems to tend to 
the establishment of a new name for 
the celebrated Waverley Oaks, for 
they masquerade, so to speak, as the 
‘ Beaver Brook Oaks,’ a name which 
would conceal their identity from 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of those 
who have seen and admired them. 
The exhibition is satisfactory in 
every way, it shows the progress of 
the different park commissions, all 
of which are in the midst of their 
improvements, and one can see to how 
great an extent our beautiful suburbs 
are being made still more beautiful 
and are reserved for the benefit of 
our rapidly increasing metropolitan 
population. 

The photographs will be on view 
throughout the coming week, no 
tickets being necessary. 


z* the meeting of the Boston 
Scientific Society on Tuesday 
evening, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes will 
present the principal paper, which 
will treat of that very interesting 
subject, the Cortes Codex. 
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Dr. SWEET and Aaron Burr. 


Vice-President of the United States under 
Thomas Jefferson 


Cure of Theodosia Burr. 


it was not the privilege of Dr. Sweet to save from 
fatal poisoning by calomel, administered as alleged by 
his old fogy physicians, the immortal Washington, bat 
it was his good tortune to rescue Vice-President Aaron 
Burr's daughter Theodosia from possible death after 
all hope of recovery had been abandoned by the emi- 
nent surgeons in attendance. Thrown from her horse 
while leading helter-skelter the bravest in the chase, 
the lovely and intrepid girl received a serious disloc a 
tion of the hip. The mad gayety of the throng was 
turned into mourning. Homeward and tenderly they 
bore her. It was a sad home-coming for the brilliant 
yet audacious Vice-President of the United States 
when the bereaved and heart-broken father, returning 
from the capital, beheld his dearly beloved daughter 
lying helpless upon a bed of pain. Surgeons, hard by, 
tearfully admitted their inability to reduce the disloca- 
tion. The fame of the great Rhode Island natural 
bonesetter had filled all the adjacent country Why 
not send for Sweet? some bystander exclaimed. Rid- 
icule and contempt mantied the faces of the medical 
wise men It is ridiculous, quoth one It is scandal- 
ous, exclaimed another Thus they murmured among 
themselves It was a critical moment. Saddle the 
fleetest horse in my stable, resounds from the rear 
porch in the well-known voice of Aaron Burr. Out 
into the night sped a horseman mounted on a foam 
flecked steed over the hills to Rhode Island, the home 
of the famous bonesetter. In due time the doctor ar 
rived, when he found a notable concourse of distin- 
guished gentlemen assembled They proved to be the 
surgeons above alluded to, who seemed anxious to wit- 
ness the discomfiture of the Rhode Island doctor 
Perceiving their purpose, Dr. Sweet, much to thei: 
chagrin, requested to be left alone fora moment with 
the patient That moment was enough. The hip was 
instantly reduced, when he politely invited the young 
lady to arise and walk. Taking her by the hand, Dr 
Sweet led Miss Burr to the middle of the apartment, 
when he threw open the door of the room through 
which the surgeons had emerged, exclaiming in his 
blandest tones: ‘Gentlemen, your patient.” 


Dr. O. Preston Sweet. 


To recount all of the strange adventures, medical 
exploits and thrilling operations which have fell to the 
lot of the goodly number of natural bonesetters, and 
physicians, comprising the famous Sweet family of 
Rhode Island, would fill many volumes Space per 
mits notice of only a few 

Ihe achievements in bonesetting and reduction of 
fractures by individual members of this strangely gifted 
family would fill a book of no small dimensions. Each 
member is naturally proud of bis weil earned tame, and 
unwilling that the public should conjecture that it is 
borrowed from others of the same name 

While Dr. O. Preston Sweet is unsparing of expense 
in furnishing theinvalid public with the latest and 
most scientific methods of medical treatment in New 
England, nevertheless, he freely admits that many of 
the same name are doing a commensurate amount of 
good according to their facilities in the relief of suffer- 
ing humanity. In order to set at rest the question of 
borrowed fame and allow each man to stand or fall 
under his own work, Dr. Preston Sweet desires the 
public to bear in mind that Ae Aas no relative whatever 
in the practice of medicine or surgery in this state 
Dr. Sweet is a born physician. There have been born 
painters, musicians, sculptors, poets, orators and phy- 
sicians. As Mozart, at the age of nine, thrilled his 
auditors with heavenly harmonies from the organ, as 
Joshua Reynolds, at the age of seven, plucked the 
hairs from the tai! of the family cat wherewith to fash- 
ion his pencil with which he drew such designs that 
called atter tion to his wonderful precocity, so im like 
manner did O. Preston Sweet, at the age of ten, attend 
by urgent solicitation of his preceptor, an important 
autopsy held on a case of Pulmonary Consumption 
Even before this time the wonderful healing power the 
boy had in his hands had gone out and about that 
country. While other members of the family seem 
gifted with the native faculty of setting bones only, 
nature seemed to have favored young Preston with the 
rarer gift of healing disease His wonderful cures 
from youth to the present time attest that fact. The 
following is only one of hundreds performed by the lad 
before he had attained his twelfth year. 


Living in humble poverty some two miles from the 
home of the Sweets dwelt alone widow who was sorely 
afflicted with a monstrous tumor on her neck, which 
had defied the skill of the local physicians, not except- 
ing even young Sweet's ponderous preceptor. To out- 
vie the good old doctor and the shining medical lights of 
the neighborhood was the day dream of young Sweet. 
To the humble estate of the elder Sweet was a tract olf 
land that had been burned over. Here was the abode 
of rare herbs, of roots, and from its charred bosom 
blossomed the sweetest flowers. Into this Linnzar 
realm young Sweet plunged with youthful ambition, 
wresting from earth’s virgin soil her choicest herbs; 
when quickly submitting them toa searching alembic, 
the family kettle, forthwith a subtle essence was ob- 
tained, which was joyfully conveyed to the thankful 
widow a distance of two miles, by the bare-footed 
physician, receiving in return only thanks—but such 
thanks! With a rosy-cheeked apple as his reward, 4 
merry whistling boy homeward trudged his way, 4 
great big something tugging at his heart, as he recalled 
to mind the widow’s grateful tears. Contemplate the 
spectacle ofa lad of twelve standing beside a matror 
of forty and spiriting away a mammoth tumor by his 
magic touch. The joy and boyish pride of young Sweet 
in having vonslahed the tumor, despite the local doctors, 
may be surmised. He had the good sense to keep his 
victory for years from his old preceptor’s knowleage, 
having stoutly denied to him the authenticity uf public 
rumor. Dr. Sweet is essentially one of Nature’s phys!- 
cians, therefore he employs nature’s healing medica 
ments. First in order is Nature’s gifts to those whom 
she selects to act as her physicians. This vital power by 
reason of not being fully understood is called Anima 
Magnetism, then follows the judicions employment 0! 
Nature's herbs, plants, barks, flowers and gums em 
ployed in their nafura/ state. These are the inestim 
able healing agents Dr. Sweet the Natural Physician 
and Surgeon brings to the rescue of suffering humanity 
Dr. Sweet's Medical Institute, 25 Union Park, Con- 
sultation and Advice free. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








LITERALISTS AND LANDSCAPE-PAINT- 
ERS. 

HE exhibition of Monet’s pic- 

tures now on at the St. Botolph 
Club is of course in itself im- 
mensely interesting. Where 
save with the impressionists, does 
one find much suggestion of the 
sweetness and light of life? What 
other pictures have so wholly es 
caped from the 
S¢ hool taught execution ? But at 
this moment the thought it prompts 
in me is whether one could, in words, 
suggest the ideal, the tendency, for 
which an artist tries in landscape, 
1s opposed to the photographic or 
which the 
pnhilistine desires. 


else, 


hideous ennui of 


literal faysage average 
[It is, of course, 
in a sense impossible to describe in 
words the meaning or charm of an 
art like painting or music. But as 
Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner were 
able to make plainer the meaning of 
the new music to the public by writ- 
ing of it, so it seems to me that a 
few notes on the intentions of good 
landscape work might not be wholly 
amiss. 

The outsider’s view of most good 
landscape art——when it is new, at 
least is that it’s either a huge joke, 
a solemn mystification, made, of 
course. for the sole purpose of an 
noying him and his brother laymen; 
or else his diagnosis is that the pic 
ture is done by some charlatan who 
wishes to catch the public eye. This 
is not only true of the most modern 
work; it applies almost equally to 
the reception formerly given the 
work of Courbet and of Corot. In- 
deed, that an original artist should 
be at all sincere in his work is con- 
sidered quite too funny an idea to be 
seriously discussed. This is the more 
curious because the real fact of the 
matter is that almost the only insin- 
cere artists are the ones who paint 
against their convictions to please 
the public. The philistine, however, 
is a very shy and suspicious person 
and constantly suspects he is being 
made fun of, and so resents what he 
thinks to be an attempt in that line. 

For I take it that the ideal of 
Goliath, the Philistine, is the photo- 
graph. He thinks that the style of 
all pictures must be pretty near the 
photographic; as the style of all 
English literature is said to be al- 
ways a little formed on the Bible. 
lo him, carefully drawn blades of 
grass are more important than the 
pulsation of light through the whole 
picture; thatleavesintrees,half a mile 
off, should be highly finished seems 
more to be desired than atmosphere, 
yea, than fine values. He recognizes 
with pain that pictures cannot he a// 
brown as photographs are ; but, like 
Sir George Beamont, he would be 
pleased to see at least one brown tree 
in every three. Purple is as much 
in abomination to him as fine linen 
is to his liking. He has never really 
‘looked at any aspect in nature save 
sunsets: so he is quite sure that all 
pictures of sunlight are wrong be- 
cause ‘he has never seen nature like 
that.’ 

To this sort of man it does not 
seem possible that Monet or Pizzaro 
can seriously think that their pic- 
tures in any way suggest nature. 
Goliath is quite convinced that they 


paint in that manner from perversity, 
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or Philip L. Hale 


. e< Ld 


chiefly to irritate him. So he§takes 
his revenge by calling them insane 
and goes about telling his friends so. 
One of these friends said to me, with 
an apologetic air, “Do you know, I 
went the other day to a show of 
Monet’s pictures, and, strange as you 
may think it, I could see nothing 
ludicrous in them /” 

That a man should spend his life 
in painting pictures that don’t sell, 
simply because he thinks that is the 
way to render nature, 
Goliath inconceivable. 


seems to 
Chis makes 
me think of Mirbeau’s story of some 
well known impressionist, who, when 
a young man, was painting out doors, 
enthusiastic and To him 
came up a well-dressed, portly man, 
who looked at his work with some 
interest, and finally said, “What are 
you trying to do?” The young man, 
still guileless and unacquainted with 
grief, explained his feeling, his 
methods, and the results he hoped 
to attain, foolishly thinking to inter- 
est his companion, When he was 
done,the other shook his head scorn- 
fully, then pointed to a large coun- 
try-house ‘pricking a cockney ear’ 
near by. “Do you see that fine house? 
That is mine. Notice these fertile 
they,*too, are 


eager. 


fields, good Sir; mine, 
Stocks are mine, and mine are mines, 
or shares in mines. 
painter and gained all these good 
things by my art. But, think you, 
by such tom-fooleries as effect of 
light, vibration of 


tions of value? 


I, too, am a 


color, and rela- 
Nay, good sir a 
word in your ear — by painting Job- 
sters.”” 


Here, then, was a subject all could 
understand. Very few care about 
the glories of morning, noon and 
eve, but all the world is interested in 
eating lobsters. 

But I am supposing that some of 
the readers of THE COMMONWEALTH 
feel nearly an equal interest in land- 
scape and in lobsters; and, with 
them, I should like to discuss the 
qualities which artists —in contra- 
distinction to tradesmen try to 
get in their work. I take it that all 
genuine landscape painters have 
tried, and do try, for very nearly the 
same qualities as each other. Their 
methods and the end they attain 
often differ greatly, but the end 
aimed at is, I fancy, much the same. 
There is by no means the difference 
which some would like to make us 
think there is between a fine Monet 
and a fine Corot. They are handled 
in different ways; one perceives 
that each sees nature through a dif- 
ferent temperament; but in each 
there is the same effort for the broad 
aspects of nature, for light, atmos- 
phere, and life in execution. And 
we know that Corot himself said that 
he would like to render nature ‘as 
the good God made it and a little bit 
like Claude Lorraine.’ 

I think I am right in saying that 
the first quality the great landscapists 
have aimed at was an effect of light 
streaming from the sun (or, if the 
effect were grey, from the sky) over 
the whole picture. It surely was this 


quality which Claude Lorraine cared 
most for and most sacrificed for. His 
color is certainly not now, whatever 
it may have, been, very luminous ; 
but by exquisitely subtle gradations 
of tone he gives much of the effect of 
luminority from the sun, in his har- 
bors glowing under the light of a late 
afternoon sky. His line also is often 
exquisite but light seems to have 
been his chiefest preoccupation. 

‘lwo men, very great and very dif- 
ferent, seem to have been almost 
equally influenced by Claude, though 
in different ways. I mean Turner 
and Corot. ‘Turner began by frankly 
imitating Claude, and to the end of 
his life he seems to have considered 
these imitations as among his best 
works. But, as he developed his own 
talent, he seems to have felt by in- 
stinct — what later men developed 
into more of a science — that in all 
light there was more or less vibration 
of different His practice 
seems to have been more empiric 
than scientific; yet how (to be 
Western) he ‘got there’! I recall 
especially two of his Venetian scenes 
as palpitating with light expressed 
in pure color. 

Corot, on the other hand, seems 
to have been more moved by Claude’s 
exquisite sense for line and for the 
disposition of masses in composition; 
and it is in this quality, and in an 
ability to mass the light in one part 
of the sky and yet preserve the rela- 
tive tone of the whole sky with the 
tone of the ground — it is in these 
qualities that Claude’s influence on 
Corot is to me most apparent. 

That Monet should be the direct 
artistic descendant of Corot may 
seem astonishing to the uninitiated, 
yet so it is. That is, Monet’s earlier 
work shows very strong traces of 
Corot’s influence, as does the work 
of Pizzaro, for the matter of that. 
But both these men were dissatisfied 
with the rich dark tones of their 
master, and felt the need of some 
way of expressing the cool blonde 
colors which they saw in nature. 
One has but to look quickly from a 
gallery of old masters — Ruysdael, 
Hobbema ¢ Cre — out of the window 
on all out doors, to see what they 
meant. Happening to go to Lon- 
don, they found this method in the 
work of Turner, at least in a measure. 
Later on, their empiric method was 
developed by Pizzaro himself to a 
more scientific and perhaps less ar- 
tistic end. 

In these few paragraphs I have 
tried to trace one quality, that of 
light, through the work of a number 
of artists, and to show that although 
with different methods they all tried 
for the same thing. Something of 
the same sort could be attempted 
with other qualities — atmosphere, 
line, values. But perhaps 1 have 
done enough to suggest that all good 
artists try for similar quality, in the 
main. According to his tempera- 
ment, one is more affected by a cer- 
tain quality, another by a different 
one. 

And perhaps the last word should 
be that the artist works for gua/ities ; 
the outsider, too often, demands facts. 
If an artist paints a field of cabbages, 
he is apt to care more to get the 
look of light speading over the field 
than to have each cabbage leaf ex- 
act; but our literal overlooker will 
have his cabbages first, even if the 
rest be nowhere. 


colors. 
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“GOOD WIVES GROW FAIR IN 
THE LIGHT OF THEIR WORKS,” 
ESPECIALLY IF THEY USE 
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AMUSING ANECDOTES 


Current among the People Relative to 
Some Few of the Famous Medical 
Exploits of the Strangely Gifted Nat- 
ural Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Bonesetter Sweet Family, of R. I. 


It is not remarkable to find much that is 
legendary associated with the family history 
of those who, for more than two centuries, 
have inhabited this land, and whose promin- 
ence has been as conspicuous as that of the 
wonderfully gifted natural Bonesetters 
Sweet, of Rhode Island. Itis related that 
Dr. James Sweet, landing on the Rhcde 
Island coast in 1636, among the Narragansett 
Indians, was called upon by King Philip, the 
powerful chief of that tribe, to reduce a 
fractured limb for his favorite daughter. Be- 
ing successfully accomplished, a_ lasting 
friendship resulted therefrom between the 
doctor and his dusky brother, which was re- 
warded by the revelation to his benefactor 
of many valuable secrets in Indian herbal 
medicine, which have been preserved as 
heirlooms in the Sweet family to this day. 
Cardiff, Wales, was the home of the Sweets, 
where for more than a century prior to emi- 
grating hither they attained great celebrity 
as natural bonesetters and doctors. 

Tradition maintains that between Dr. 
Sweet and the dusky maiden whom he gal- 
lantly rescued from a life of misery, the ten- 
der passion attained full fruition, culminating 
in that magnificent yet savage pageantry of 
marriage so religiously observed by the chief- 
tains of the kings of the forest. From this 
union has descended a long line of eminent 
natural physicians, bonesetters and famous 
surgeons, who, strangely endowed with ‘the 
healing power,’ have startled the world of 
science with their almost superhuman gifts. 
Diseases, pronounced absolutely incurable 
by ordinary methods, when falling under the 
marvellous power of these great natural heal- 
ers, disappear as if by magic. 

How Dr. Sweet Taught a Medical Fledgling who 
Doubied His Skil a Lesson in Pollteness 
and Bone-Setiing. 

Another amusing story is told of how a 
young sprig of a medical student was let 
down a notch or two by Dr. Sweet, who 
meeting the young coxcomb and party on 
one of his professional visits, and thinking 
to make the doctor the butt of ridicule ac- 
costed the latter with much show of agony, 
crying that his shoulder had been dislocated. 
Dr. Sweet, upon examination, immediately 
discovered the imposture, when, with a 
quick movement of the arm, he threw the 
shoulder out of place and proceeded on his 
way. 

The young sprig, with loud lamentation, 
besought the bonesetter to return and re- 
place the limb, which, after administering to 
the fellow much wholesome advice, was ac- 
complished, giving him a lesson he did not 
soon forget. 

On another occasion Dr. Sweet’s wonder- 
ful skill was called into use by a poor fellow, 
a hard working man who had met with the 
misfortune to dislocate the ankle. Doctors 
by the score at hospital and in private had 
pulled and wrenched at the rebellious mem- 
ber without avail until life had become well, 
nigh a burden. 

* When all else fails invalids go to the 
Sweets,’’ some one exclaimed, and _straight- 
way the unfortunate was conveyed to the 
famous surgeon. 

Once in his presence an examination fol- 
lowed, when to the astonishment of the in- 
valid, Dr. Sweet kindly invited him to wafk 
across the apartment. “It is impossible, 
doctor,” exclaimed the man. ‘‘ Do as I bid 
you,” sharply retorted the surgeon. The 
patient stood upon his feet and straightway, 
and from that time walked without a parti- 
cle of difficulty, His ankle had been reduced 
and he did not know it. 

The Girls Set Bon's as Nimbly as Any Member 
of the World tamous Family. 

Numerous and varied are the anecdotes 
told concerning the medical exploits and 
wonderful achievements common to the girl- 
hood and boyhood of members of the cele- 
brated Sweet family. Clinical surgery as 
practiced in our most famous universities, 
was beyond the means and inclination of 
this generous brood of embryotic surgeons. 
Practical experimental tuition on the living 
subject or cadaver, was beyond their dreams, 
but, undaunted, behold they substitute the 
family cat while the chicken coop pays 
tribute to their insatiable ambition. Frogs 
from the neighboring mill pond croakingly 
surrender their fragile anatomies to the ten- 
der medical investigation of their structure 
by these whilom anatomists, while the old 
speckled rooster cackles with added dignity 
his disapprobation at being made the victim 
of medical research. 

A stranger, attended by a friend, arrives 
at the Sweet cottage. “Is Dr. Stephen 
Sweet athome?” “No,” the daughter re- 
plies. **Well, here isa man with a disio- 
cated knee, and we have come twenty miles 
to have it set. When will the doctor re- 
turn?” “He will be absent three days,” 
was the rejoinder. ‘Too bad that we must 
return unaided.” ‘That you shall not,” ex- 
claimed the girl. “Bring him in. I will set 





his knee myself,” and in less than half an 
hour they were on their way home. 

Dr. Sweet’s Medical Institute, 52 Union 
Consultation and advice free. 
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THE ART OF LIVING IN SMALL SPACE. 


IS possible for people of really 

refined and delicate tastes to 
carry on all the departments of 
house-keeping in two or three small 
rooms. 

Not the people whom we call poor 
alone are denied the advantages of am 
ple breathing room. ‘To live in the 
most desirable part of any American 
city is to pay an exobitant rent even 
for one room. And as men ana 
women of fine sensibility, with mod 
erate income or salary, naturally de- 
sire to live in the best part of the 
city, there must be a study to make 
all expenses, except the slavish bond 
of rent, as reasonable as possible. 

There are people who prefer to 
board, and who have a distaste for 
all manual labor. But those who 
long for a little home nest of their 
own, and do not scorn to handle a 
dust brush, or can hold their minds 
above clear hot suds in dish pan, 
may find that living in small space 
can be made as dainty and home 
like as living in a palace, with a ret 
inue of servants—-but it is an art! 

We will take two small, empty, 
sunny rooms and furnish them for 
the ideal light housekeeping. The 
floors are hard wood, with a large, 
light-weight, turkish rug in the cen- 
tre of each. There are avery few 
good pictures on the walls, (Noth- 
ing will make small rooms seem 
smaller than crowding the walls with 
pictures. ) 

On the wall of one room there is, 
besides the pictures, a plain, pretty 
cabinet. This when opened is dis- 
covered to hold a reserved number 
of table dishes, odd little mustard 
pots, sugar bowls, etc. There are 
two tables in this same room; or 
both appear to be tables, but one 
when uncovered and opened is found 
to contain all the appurtenances of 
a tiny kitchen— flat  three-burner 
gas stove, a coffee pot, cooking 
dishes, a goodly sized chafing dish, 
and many needful things besides. 

At the other side of the room are 
a small desk, a generous case of 
of books, a comfortable lounge, and 
this is all. 

A closet opens from both rooms, 
and two closets are absolutely nec- 
essary, if the housekeeping be more 
than the most meagre affair. The 
closet opening from the room just 
described contains everything need- 
ful for comfort in the getting of a 
sumptuous repast, besides the larger 
dishes, and a tiny ice-chest. 

In the second room is the necessa- 
ryfolding bed,a high chiffonier, a case 
of drawers set into the wall, a little 
sewing chair by a sunny window, 
with plants and vines, 

When you are engaged in house- 
keeping in a dear little home of this 
kind, you should not fail to wear 
white aprons with bibs; you should 
not fail to wear white muslin sleeve- 
protectors tied with bright ribbons. 

And this isa home in small space, 
where a husband and wife may live 





Fireplace, Massachusetts House, World's Fair. 
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most happily, if they have love in 
their hearts and are of orderly dis 
positions. This is a home two women 
may make for each other, and greatly 
is it to be preferred to any board 
ing house life. 

There is an undeniable charm to 
most women in studying a cook 
book. The interesting good things 
one can compose ina chafing dish 
are numberless. You come to be- 
lieve in having some new dish every 
day. You get as vain of your cook 
ing as the woman who lives in a 
boarding house does of her fancy 
work. You find that is restful to your 


nervest to beat up an omelet, You 
wonder how: women who have 
servants feel any claim on their 
homes, when they have no part 
in the physical activity of keep- 
ing them. But’ there is one 


requirement absolutely 
successful light housekeeping. 
must be a devotee to fresh air. 
Every hour all your windows must 
be thrown open for afew minutes. 
If this is faithfully observed, the 
rooms need never be stuffy or hold 
the odor of cooking. SS & G. 


hecessary to 
You 


LEATHER CARPETING. 


HERE is nothing wasted under 
the sun, is a saying we have 
often heard ; and here comes a use 
for old boots and shoes which is 
quite novel, and also practical and 
economical. 

A new kind of carpet has come up- 
on the market in which the sub- 
stance is leather in variously colored 
effects. Hereafter do not burn-up 
these homely, tired-looking affairs, 
not even to ‘keep the snakes away,’ 
but answer the call of ‘Old rags, old 
bottles, umbrellas to mend!’ and of- 
fer your old shoes. The junk man 
knows how to dispose of them. He 
knows there is a growing demand 
for them at the new carpet factory. 

The shoes are thrown promiscuous- 
ly into an immense tank, into which 
steam and dissolving compounds 
are run, thereby causing the old 
shoes to take a thick liquid form. 
Certain proportions of tallow, boray 


and glue are then introduced, and 
the pulp is run into moulds. 
The moulds are shaped after the 


plan of a regular sand mould, and 
may have the form of flowers, leaves, 
figures or geometrical designs. The 
pulp is run into these moulds and 
the figure hardens in the cold air. 
These casts are arranged in the pro- 
per figure or design, when a cement- 
ing process begins. The cement 
is a compound made from leather 
pulp and glue, and it is run between 
the figures. The figures soften a lit- 
tle with the compound, and the 
whole hardens together. 


In the casting of each figure, a 
diyerent colored pulp is used—red 
pulp for red roses, white pulp for 
white flowers, green for leaves and 
so on. Thus elaborate designs may 
be carried out. Then comes the 







pressing by the use of rollers, and 
polishing with varnish. 

The result is a nice looking floor 
covering, the cost of 
than staw matting and less than oil 
cloth; in fact, an economical and 
durable carpeting. 





THE NATION’S EMBLEM. 


Yea! what shall our nation’s emblem be? 
How shall our flower be known 


When our broad lands stretch from sea to 
sea, 
And from Arctic to Tropic zone! 
From the state where roses eternal blow, 


Through the stretch of sandy plain, 
Where ne’er a weed has lifted head 
Nor falls a drop of rain ; 


To our valleys rich with abundance, 
And hills and mountains, crowned 
With the glorious stalks of golden rod, 
Where the mountain laurel’s found; 


To the broad and rolling prairies, 
Where the golden 
Seems nodding 
breeze, 
“Take me, your crest to adorn.” 


waving corn 


and saying between each 


In all this array of beauty 
Spreading from North to South 

In the lands of the rainy season 
To the plains of eternal drout! 


W here in this bounteous flora 
W here with its verdue of green 
Is the flower most befitting 
Columbia, America’s queen ? 


Each state with mountains rolling, 
Each state with grassy lea, 
Each state with river valley, 
Each state which fronts the sea 


Has in its heart a flower 
Which it holds as its very own 
And cherishes that supremely 
O'er every blossom blown. 


And Columbia, grand and majestic, 
Proud with a noble pride 

In the strength and wealth of her children 
As she gathers them to her side ! 


Say? what shall make fitting emblem! 
In truth is there flower so rare 
To her sturdy and youthful 


rhat justly can compare? 


Nay, what should fitting emblem be 
But a crown of tender grace, 

Woven of chosen blossoms, in which 
Each state shall hold a place? 


achievements 


Our Union means strength of the many; 
Our tribute then shall be ‘ 
Not one, but blended beauties. 
To our Goddess of Liberty 


HELEN MAYNARD RICHARDSON. 


CHOIR of Russian singers, in 
national and picturesque cos- 
tume, gave a concert at Copley Hall, 
Grundmann Studios,February s, for 
the benefit of the American College 
of Psychical Science. The concerts 
of the Mme. Lineff Russian choir 
surpass any musical choral I have 
ever heard ; they are not only charm- 
ing to the indifferent listener, but 


most interesting to the music lover | 


and student of folk-lore and ethnol- 
ogy. 

To the large audience, the singing 
of these folk-songs, dating from the 
16th century and even earlier, was 
a revelation. Their pathos and 
beauty can scarcely be compared to 
anything in the field of folk-lore 
music. Each song tells a bit of the 
heart-history of the people from 
whom it sprang. 

Mme. Lineff herself is a songstress 
of remarkable sweetness and power. 
She still uses a baton presented to 
her by the University choir, which, 


she directed for five seasons. The 
singing of the chorus was ample | 


evidence of the truth of her state- 
ment that the Russiansare a musical 
people. But far and away beyond 
any possibility of mere performance 
stood the music itself. 
was it beautiful as music, but it was 
a marvellously eloquent exposition 
of the spiritual life of a people of 
whom we know altogether too little. 


Subscribe —- 
for the Commonweatth. 
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BOSTON 


CONDENSED MILK CO.’S 


which is less | 


Unsweetened Condensed Milk 


| is the best known food for infants. 


Best article in the world for a 
cup of coffee. 

Delivered three times per 

and 


week in Boston 
vicinity. 


Send for Sample. 


Office, 2 1-2 Park Sq., Boston. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


150 Tremont St., 
Near West, rw 


-ONLY OFFICE. 


ICE CREAM AND | For Families, 

SHERBERTS Fairs, Parties, Et 
Delivered free to all parts of City, Highlands ar 
Brookline. Delivery made Sundays. 


Poor Appetites 


are an effect rather than a cause 
They are the result of badly cooked 
food. The Cooking Schools under 
stand this and are careful to use the 
Hub ranges with Wire Gauze Oven 
Door, for their best work. They 
cost no more than other Ranges and 
are infinitely better. 

The Boston Cooking School stands 
at the head of all Cooking Schools, 
and the following testimonial from 
its experienced Principal shows what 
the school thinks of the Hub 
Ranges : 


Boston. 





Weddings 


“ Boston, January 25, 
SmitH & ANTHONY Co., 
GENTLEMEN :- 
Your new Royal Hul 
Ranges which are used both in class and 
lecture work at the Boston Cooking School 
are giving such complete satisfaction that it 
pleasure to highly 


1595. 


recommen 
them. 

Never before have I been able 
large an amount of work with so 
amount of fuel, 

Very truly yours. 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER, 
Principal of Boston Cooking School.” 


to do so 
small ai 


For further particulars about these 
Ranges send for circulars or call 
our double stores, 48 to 54 Union 
Street, Boston. 


THE SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY 


Makers of the Hub Stoves, Ranges 
and Heaters. 


THOMAS & C0 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire places a specialty 
OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 


COAL GAS 
SEWER GAS 


May be the cause of your sick head 
ache, or of your continued ill health. 
These gases may be in your house 
and you not be aware of it; having 
become accustomed to their presence. 
You have “ doctored ” for all sorts 


of supposed diseases but have left 


| the cause of disease untouched. 


Pure air is cheaper than medicine 
and easier to take! 

Have your stove and furnace pipes 
repaired and stop cual gas / 

Have your bath rooms and closets 
ventilated and stop sewer gas / 


J. HORACE BROWN, 6 Province Court. 
Stove and Furnace Work. 


Specialist in all Kinds of Ventilating. 
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= ARTISTIC AND RATIONAL DRESS >t 


< Ellen A Richardson and Helena M Richardson 


SERRA REL AARNE 


THE RUSSIAN _GOWN. 


HE Russian gown, or Saraphan, 

as it is called in Russia, is the 
national costume which was worn all 
through the Middle Ages by the 
Boy irs (the nobility ) and the 
peasantry, the only distinctive differ 
nee in the dress between the classes, 
being in the length of the gown and 
e P it of the sleeve. Che costume 


; still worn by the peasant women 
ill over Russia, with the exception 
f towns and villages adjoining the 
railways. lhe upper classes laid it 
side more than a hundred years 
since 
Che first interference with its 
itional use came from the edict of 
Peter the Great, at the very end of 
XVII century. He 
thenational costume and commanded 
neither by men or 
women at his court. 
Che Boyars dared not wear it, as 
many were exiled at that time for 
not complying with the 


abolished 


that it be worn 


imperial 
Women, however, wore the 
costume longer, 


orders. 
at home and in their 
small gatherings. Therefore you 
may yet find some of these rare old 
gowns in collectors, or in private 
hands, but the men’s costumes are 
ery scarce. The almost total dis 
ippearance of these can be explained 
by the fact that a good 
people, ignorant of the precios 
value of an antique, have burned the 


many 


uffs to obtain the silver woven in 
the cloth, as the earlier Russians 
used only pure silver and siiver-gilt 
in the manufacture of their fabrics. 

It is interesting to learn that, after 
this lapse of an hundred and odd 
years, there is a movement on foot 
among some of the women of the 
nobility to re-adopt this pattern for 
a national costume and in variety of 
materials used and with versatility 
of ornamentation make it adaptable 
to every demand of society or utility. 

Such a stand has been taken by 
several ladies of different degrees in 
rank (among them a princess ), who 
thus are doing what they would like 
to have done, and apply personally 
their principles in dress, even though 
more than half the rest of their ‘set’ 
still order their gowns from Paris. 

The model in the illustration was 
of rich garnet colored broadcloth, 
trimmed with bands of otter; while 
the silken blouse, or shirt as they 
call it, may be grave or gay accord- 
ing to fancy. The one here is of 
ashes of roses in tint, blending 
beautifully with the soft shade of 
the otter. 

Che throat band is a characteristic 
part of the costume and must not be 
overlooked. It is wrought of seed 
pearls, the top band fitting close 
round the neck and accentuated 
here and there with a sapphire, 
garnet or emerald. The strands of 
seed pearls, depending from this, lie 
close upon one another over the 
chest half way to the bust. Then, 
whatever other necklaces, circlets, 
etc., are possessed are to be wound 

und more loosely and complete 
he ornamentation by falling to the 
top of the gown. 


tl 


Che blouse itself is a very interest- 
ing affair. The sleeves, of the 
Boyar type, are very long, four or 
five feet, and are in one piece from 
the wrist to the throat. There is no 


cross seam on the shoulder, the full- 
ness being confined there, as it is, by 
the strap supporting the gown, which 
scarcely shows in the illustration. 

The peasant sleeves are cut ina 
full wide puff which only cover the 
upper part of the arm, falling to the 
elbow and leaving the fore-arm bare, 
that they may be able to do any 
kind of work. Compare this with 
the upper class sleeve, which lies in 
the closest folds and wrinkles over 
the entire fore-arm and ends half-way 
over the hand. 

Now, with the exception of the 
cumbersome folds over the wrist and 


hand, this dress, or its foundation 


ab 
he Rational Dress seekers to adopt. 
In it are 


principles, would be a good one for 
‘ 


combined the _ three 
virtues ; healthfulness,simplicity and 
art lines of classic grace. 

Healthful, because the weight is 
distributed evenly over the body ; 
no depression on vital organs; no 








extra bands with accompanying 
gathers to overheat the nerve centres 
or spinal column. 

Simple, in its 
natural lines 


following of the 
of the body; no un- 
necessary appendages; no clumsy 
draperies ; from a utilitarian stand- 
point all that is to be desired. 
Thirdly, it is graceful because, 
when clothed in it, the wearer has 
full command of herself, of every 
muscle, and can maintain a self- 
poise which is the essential centre 
of dignity and beauty, or even vivac- 
ity. 
H. M. R. 


IFS AND ANDS. 


VERY odd waist noticed the 

other day (and by the way, 
waists are the only portion of the 
gown needing special attention now- 
a-days, for the skirts are all cut on 
entirely the same lines, perfectly 
plain and need no rehearsing) —- was 


most exceedingly old-fashioned in 
effect. In fact, it looked as if it had 
walked out of one of the pages of the 
old, old Godey’s Lady’s Books. The 
ground was of a sort of pale, faded- 
out shrimp pink in color and it was 
covered with taint saffron colored 
flowers with misty green leaves. The 
collar and chemisette were of old- 
gold satin, while the broad revers of 
dull green satin as were also the belt 
and rosettes. The sleeves were the 
most peculiar part of all, simulating 
at the point where they fitted in to 
the arm-hole the effect of coat of 
armor, by a folded device of the 
old-gold satin. This depressed the 
puff of the sleeve, which was of the 
flowered stuff, to a point much lower 
than its accustomed position of the 
day. 

Chis all sounds very forbidding in 
words, but in effect was not so dis- 
pleasing. 


WAIST about which there could 
be no such doubt, however, 
was of bottle-green velveteen trimmed 
with embroidered oriental bands and 
shell pink india silk. The bands 
formed the collar and belt and 
finished either side of the front 
where the silk was filled in and en- 
circled the sleeves at the wrist, half- 
way up the fore arm, and again just 
above the elbow. Between these 
bands was the puffed silk while the 
top of the sleeve was of velveteen. 
ILK muslins are certainly most 
effective for evening wear, and 
for diaphanous effects are not to be 
surpassed. ‘The dotted silk muslins 
are very pretty, but the most be 
witching effects are achieved with 
those which are striped; narrow 
satin stripes, or better yet the tiny 
hair-line stripes. i 
These muslins come in pale green, 
pink and white, and when combined 
with the exquisite flower garnitures 
so popular now, are all that the fair 
debutante can ask. 


ABRICS for summer wear are 
now calling attention from all 
shop windows, and the dainty or- 
gandies seem to be pushed well to 
the fore. Does this forecast a rag- 
ingly hot summer, or will every one 
be tempted by the pretty airy de- 
signs until they have purchased 
enough to ward off the portending 
probability, on the same principle 
that rain is sure to be conspicuous 
by its absence if one prepares for its 
advent? 

These organdies are exceptionally 
pretty made up over delicately tinted 
silks with crushed velvet collars, 
belts and wrist bands. H. M. R. 


STATE OF Onto, City oF ToLxpDo, } 
UCAS COUNTY. ee 
Frank J, Cugengy makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. Cuenry & Co., doing 
business in the City of Toledo, County and State 
aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every ease of 
CATARRH that cannot be cured by the use of HALt’s 


Catarru Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D 1886. 
— 


SEAI } 


—— 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Send for testimonials, free. 


E. J. CHENE Y & Crk Toledo, O. 


pam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Ovei and 
Returned same day. 
Forniture Upholstered. © Holland and Tint Shades 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 

Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 





PITTOCK’S 
DRESSMAKING 
PARLORS 


{ Beacon St., Boston. 


Room 62. Take Elevator. 





IN BEAUTY OF DESIGN, 
HARMONY OF FIGURE; 
COMFORT OF FIT OR 
EXCELLENCE OF WORK 
I can please you whilst in MODESTY OF PRICE 


I WILL PERMIT NO RIVAL. 


A trial order will make yer my ‘op rmanent puree, 
for I please to live and LIVI PLEAS 


Superfitious Hair 


moles, and warts painlessly removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark or return special 
entle process, approved by physicians, absolute- 
y sure. Consultation or correspondence cor. 
dially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from 8 a. 
m.to9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to10 p. m. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FE. A. Pk 


91 Dedham St. 


Prevents Appendiciiis ! fy. 


Constipation is one of the chief causes 
of this dreadful disease 


BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 
CURES 
CONSTIPATION 
and regulates the bowels Unlike pills it causes 
absolutely NO GRIPING 
or irritation of the intestines. 
50 cents per bottle of 50 doses —— 
Every retail druggist in New England 
sells it. 
All Boston Wholesalers supply it. : 
(Show your druggist this ad.) 


x “ "St 
The old idea that 


Consumption 


is hereditary and incurable is 
now known to be a mistake. 
Scientists have proved beyond a 
doubt that consumption is con- 
tagious, but that there is danger 
of contracting the disease only 
when the system is in such a run- 
down condition that it is unable 
to resist the germs. 


angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is an antiseptic Food-Medicine 
that will do more than any other 
remedy to prevent and cure con- 
sumption. It is far superior to 
cod liver oil and is much pleas- 
anter to take. 








50 cts. and $1.00, 


Our books ‘“‘Health” and “‘Beauty”’ sent free. 

















ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. lt 
Ss 





NEW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. {2 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Nathan Haskell Dole 


ix 
CROOt | Oe Te Oe hc 


EOPLE who do not know often 
wonder why it is that composers 
often select such ridiculous words to 
set to music. It is not that the 
composer takes silly words by prefer 
ence, but it frequently happens that 
verses of high poetical merit are 
rendered impracticable for music by 
reason of words almost impossible to 
sing, phrasing difficult to reduce to 
notation, or thoughts too subtile for 
the expression of direct song. A 
poem otherwise attractiveis too long. 
Another, like Shelley’s Sensitive 
Plant, begins with a splendid swing 
but soon flags and drops almost into 
prose, and the rhythmical parts are 
not complete in themselves. On the 
other hand, many a silly collocation 
of words, utterly uninspired so far 
as the Muse is concerned, happens 
to fit the composer’s want for good 
full ‘frame syllables’ and_ easy 
phrasability. 

The growing habit of 
poets to end lines with adjectives 
limiting the words beginning the 
next line is vicious. It is almost 
impossible to find a modern song 
that is fit for music. —The composers 
are simply hungry for poetical songs: 
they scan the magazines and look 
eagerly in the ‘poet’s corner’ of 
country newspapers, always chasing 
a will-o’-the-wisp of hope. There is 
a great chance for poets who shall 
catch the trick of musical verse 
to make them with unity of idea, 
dramatic in expression, nicely 
phrased, with good, pure frame 
syllables and a consequent genuine- 
ness of rhythm. How many verses 
hobble off like a car derailed, bounc- 
ing over the sleepers and hopelessly 
botched. 

I heard a composer say the other 
day he would just as lief have a 
dialogue between a monkey and a 
hand-saw, provided the words were 
singable. Schubert could set a bill 
of fare to music. But how few of 
the poems of a Shelley, a Swinburne, 
a Browning, are chosen to wed to 
harmony. English is a difficult lan- 
guage to weave into musical verse: 
there are almost no rhymes for the 
thoughts that give poets their best 
inspiration. Love has only dove, 
shove, glove, above, the permissible 
rove, grove, groove, the modern forced 
of (as used by the Prerafaelite son- 
neteers ), and none of them is very 
satisfactory for song. Think of the 
multitudes of companions of the 
Italian amore—core (heart) fresore, 
(treasure) implore, etc. Sweetheart 
is an impossible word ; mésfress has 
lost its good old English significance 
and can only be (or has _ been) 
twisted to rhyme with distress and 
this tress! 

Some of the old English dramatists 
had the knack of writing good 
rhymical songs: Suckling and 
Herrick and others of that day. The 
Germans are doing good careful 
work: Heine taught them some- 
thing, but they are improving on 
Heine in form. Baumbach and 
Viktor von Scheffel and Julius Wolff 
and others have furnished the Ger- 
man composers admirable lyrics. 
But most of our American and 
English poets do not know how to 
fulfil the requirements. It isa great 
compliment for a poet to have his 


modern 


geois to use ‘ America’ 


verses set to beautiful 
talented composer; if the song is 
successful, it brings it to the very 
heart of thousands who might other- 
wise never hear it or care for it. 

The Chap-Book for February 1 
has a savage attack on Dr. S. F. 
Smith whom it calls ‘the author of 
an unspeakably bad _ production 
called America’ and declares that 
the poem is ‘amorphous common- 
place, grammarless idealess twaddle.’ 
It criticizes the lines : 


music by a 


* My native country, thee, 
Land of*the noble free, 
Thy same I love ;’ 
saying that “Ace and ‘Ay do not fit 
into the same case, and objecting to 
the expression ‘ templed hills.’ 

This hypercriticism, which sounds 
like some of Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 
diatribes, goes too far. Any school- 
boy would tell the Critic that /Aee and 
thy name are each objects of ‘I love,’ 
and that ‘templed hills’ does not 
necessarily imply that a marble fane 
is required by the participle; that, 
on the contrary, the adjective 
‘templed ’ is a very noble suggestion 
of ‘a figure of speech.’ ‘To be sure, 
we sing it to what the Chap-Book 
calls Gawd sare the Queen, ‘whose 
fine harmonies it steals.’ Then the 
critic asks why Laniers Psalm of 
the West, Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode, or Emerson’s Concord Hymn, 
or George Edward Woodbury’s My 
Country, is not selected as an object 
of ovation. Why not,indeed? Be- 
cause the Rev. S. F. Smith’s simple 
and generally singable words are 
associated with a tune which every- 
one knows and is no more to be dis- 
located and wrenched from our 
hearts than the English tongue 
which we also imported from ‘the 
tight little island’ together with 
some million or more of our insulari- 
ties, not outgrown even after contact 
with the Illimitable of Chicago and 
the West. 

Who,by the way, was ever inspired 
to set to music the forms which the 
Chap Book Critic prefers? What 
dreary dryness was wasted on Lan- 
ier’s Centennial poem! How utterly 
unsingable the poetry of Emerson ! 
Let us have our Smith, Brother Gar- 
land! Even if it be du dernic bour- 
to inspire the 
effete aristocracies of Europe with 
some idea of freedom and saving 
patriotism. 

To return to the subject of poetical 
words: Handel had a tough subject 
in dealing with the Israel in Egypt. 
‘Their land brought forth frogs’ 
‘Blotches and blains broke forth on 
man and beast’—‘There came ll 
manner of flies and there came lice 
in all their quarters’! But the gro- 
tesqeness of the realism— the 
‘gump’-ing of the frogs and the buz- 
zing of the flies represented in the 
orchestration——is of thesame mamner 
of pious archaism as delights in the 
old bridge at Lucerne. It is comic, 
but it is so earnest, so biblical! It 
is like some of the ancient puns with 
which the Prophets seasoned their 
jeremiads. 


It was the Israel in Egypt which 
the Handel and Haydn Society 
gave on Sunday evening. Mr. Zer- 
rahn met with a serious disabling ac- 
cident at Worcester in the middle of 


the week, and Mr. B. J. Lang at 
short notice assumed the baton, Ze 
rot est malade, vive le vice-roi! 

It is always interesting to com- 
pare renderings, and new minds 
bring new interpretations. Thus the 
shading in the chorus, ‘But the 
waters overwhelmed their enemies,’ 
with the forcible accentuation in the 
words ‘There was not one left,’ 
gave a hint of what might be made 
of many of the choruses generally 
sung with solemn conventionality. 

The orchestra and chorus seemed 
to feel the emergency and did their 
work with fine fire and zeal. The 
few unsteadinesses were fewer than 
might have been expected, and some 
of the more difficult of the 
double choruses went with a firmness 
beyond criticism. It was on the 
whole one of the most notable per- 
formancesthat the Handeland Haydn 
Society have given and Mr. 
Lang deserves hearty congratula- 
tions for his splendid success. 

The soloists were Mrs. 
Moore L: who has a light and 
somewhat throaty but not 
able Mrs. Carl 
shared with Mrs. Lawson hearty ap 
for the dramatic duet, “The 
Lord is my Strength,’ and with Mr. 
Thies even more hearty applause for 
the duet ‘Thou in Thy Mercy,’ Mr. 
Thies, whose enunciation was 
admirable and spirit superior to the 
strength of his voice; and the two 
Mr. Whitneys, father and son. A 
sort of halo seemed to come down on 
the senior’s head as Myron, Jr., pro- 
ceeded with his manly and _ interest 
ing interpretation of the part assigned 
to him. Not thatit perfect ; 
thank heaven, it wasn’t; but he is a 
young man and it is well to leave 
something to promise. In his 
case the promise is great. The 
duet, ‘The Lord is a Man-of-war,’ 
was so dramatically rendered, that 

but perhaps that suggestion 
would be considered irreverent. 

Well, let them say that Handel 
despoiled Stradella’s Serenata and 
Erba’s Magnificat. So did Shake- 
speare robunknown predecessors,and 
Moiélre robbed right and left; all 
the more honor to them, says Emer- 
son. 

There is no Symphony Concert to- 
night. But Ysaye, together with 
Mr. Lachat me and Mr. Watkin Mills, 
occupies Music Hall in the afternoon 
with an interesting programme, and 
next Saturday the orchestra play 
Strube’s overture, Jungfrau von 
Orleans, for the first time; Brahms’s 
Serenade; Schubert’s fifth Italian 
Overture, and Mrs. Beach will play 
Saint-Saens’s G minor piano con- 
certo. 

The Bostonians are soon 
and will give at the Tremont The- 
atre Prince Ananias, Robin Hood, 
The Maid of Plymouth. 

De Wolf Hopper’s Opera Com- 
pany opens at the Tremont Theatre, 
Feb. 11, in Dr. Syntax. 

The sale for Italian Opera at 
Mechanics Hall has already reached 
over 50,000 ; the sale for single per- 
formances will begin at the Tremont 
Theatre, Monday, Feb. 18 

A season of German opera will be 
given in the Boston Theatre, begin- 
ning Monday, April 1. 

Westward Ho will have its last 
performance on Saturday, Feb. 16. 

Mr. A. J. Hubbard’s vocal recital 
is postponed until the evening of 
Feb. 15, owing to his continued in- 
disposition. 

Mr. H. G. Tucker announces a 
a pianoforte recital to be given in 
Bumstead Hall on Friday evening, 
Feb. 15. He will play selections 
from Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, 
Scarlatti, Bach, Dvorak, Rubinstein 
and Brahms. 


Corinne 
awson, 


disagree- 


voice : Alves, who 


plause 


was 


coming 
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Sousa’s band will give a concert in 
the Boston Theatre tomorrow even- 
ing, Feb. 10. On this occasion Miss 
Carrie Duke is to be heard in violin 
solos, and a programme of excep- 
tional attractiveness generally is 
promised. 

M. César Thomson is to 
recital in Music Hall on the 
noon of February 19. 


give a 
after 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the « hild, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhaea 
25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
would, Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s Soortn- 
ING Syrur 


A 

Large 
Lot 

of 
Oriental 


RUGS | 


Just 
Arrived 


We have just opened up several 
bales of Foreign Rugs, including 
about :00c in all, which we consider 
the best value for the money that we 
have ever been able to obtain. 
Bought at a very low figure, the re 
duction in the tariff rates will allow 
us to sell them at about the prices of 
American Rugs. 

About 300 


Lot 1. | 
embracing Dag- 
hestans, Shirvams, and 
Carabaghs, average size 
3 by 5 ft., will be sold at 
$8.00, $7.00, $6.00, $5.00 


= ABD 


and . 


Lot 2. | 
embracing 


Daghestans, Shirvans, 9 00 
and Kazaks, antique and e 
modern, average size 3 ft. Each 
by 5 ft. 
$11.00, $10.00 and . 
Lot 3. About 200 
embracing Per- 
sians, Daghestans, and 
Shirvans, and 
modern, adapted for 
halls, sizes 
from 3 to 4 ft. wide and 
from 8 to 10 ft. long, at 
$20.00, $18.00 and . 


Lot 4. 


most every 


About 250 rugs, 
hine 


6 in. 6 in., at 


rugs 


antique 


14.00 


Each. 


ranging 


About 250 rugs, 
embracing al- 
species im- 
ported in the large car- 


20.00 


pet sizes; also an im- 


mense variety of rare 
specimens in the smaller 
sizes, 


ranging in price 


from $100.00 down to 


N. B. Rugs may be exchanged if not sat 
isfactory from any cause. 


Mail orders on the above will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Thos. O'Callaghan & Co. 


558 to 562 Washington St. 
(OPP. ADAMS HOUSE.) 
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~O, my dear public, you are learn 
S ing to accept the play — Mrs. 
lanqueray. Do you remember 
w vou all rushed to see it last 
ear that you might rush away again 
ind protest shocked? Do 
ou remember how, in the marvellous 
rtistic and temperamental delinea- 
wn of the character Mrs. Kendall 


ves, you found only offence to con 


yourself 


entional taste’ Of 
n't! And 
it theAfternoon | beheld the many of 
vith handkerchiefs wet, 


course you 
neither will I; since 


and with 


faces sobered and terrified, as the ter- 
ble lesson of the play ought to wet 
ind terrify them It is one of the 


normous levers the 


stage uses to 


t+ 


the time, that in the pictures it 


sets before you, in the life it lives 
understand 


1e values of things vour own life 


tu, Vou may see and 
+} 
cannot test for you. 

This play — Mrs. 


s a noble play, because 


Tanqueray 

it shows you 
life stripped to its elements. 
tial good and essential bad are laid 


Essen 
bare. No one in the play is to 
blame for the tragedy that devel 
ps. Each character 
wn law: and, 


lives out its 


because these laws 


in only exist in conflict that must 
lestroy, the tragedy comes. In 
roportion to the violence done the 


riginal good in Fau/a, by her fall, 
that fall terrible and _ irrevocable 
Development of moral poise may be 
ssible recovery of it hopeless 
Sentiment such as Zangueray’s may 
indertake the task of 
poise, and the result 
ruin of all 


taught 


restoring this 
can only be the 
concerned, You are 
the terrible piteousness of the 
position of the woman who has left 
herself Whowith the 
coming of age loses her only hold on 
such good as her life brings. Who 
when left ‘without one little re 
mainder even of prettiness to pro- 
tect herself with.’ has nothing in 
heart or soul or mind to set up be- 
tween herself and hopelessness. 

Io see and understand such a 
lay, is to hear read a creed of vir- 
ue high, merciless and unflinching. 

As to the characterization by Mrs. 
Kendall, it is dazzling in brilliancy, 
heartrending in truth. The woman 
no longer mistress of her mind or 
tongue, the creature of unrest (some- 

ng of the same terrible unrest that 
Dusé put into her Camille) the soul 
sick of hopeless disease, all are set 
before you with unescapable com- 
leteness. The lack of mental and 
pl \ that has followed 


‘no resource.’ 


yvsical restraint 
ck of moral restraint, the brutal- 
izing of soul and instinct that has 
‘ollowed the brutalizing of body, 
the essential difference this woman’s 
te has made in her, and the piteous- 
ness of her own growing understand- 
ng of the difference are all made 
ear by a thousand details of ex- 
ression. 
rhe emotions Mrs. 
uses for 


Kendall 
Mrs. Tangueray are as 
mplex as the nature she delineates. 
rhe humanity of the woman, her 
Swift merciless humor, her sick need 
of human love, her pride, her humil- 
lation, her triumphant ill-breeding 
ind _, Mnquenchabte femininity com- 
> to make a character that never 
an instant misses our sympathy, 
yet never for an instant appears in 
ther than its true light. 
[t is just this merciless truth of 


bi 


tor 


the play that makes it a noble play. 
In our sympathy for Cami/e we for- 
get the quality of the woman; but 
never for an instant do we forget the 
quality of Paula, forgiv e it, or con- 
done it. The very qualities that in- 
terfere with Mrs. Kendall’s sympa- 
thetic rendering of other roles make 
hera startlingly consistent Paula. ‘To 
consider her interpretation except 
as a whole is to become dazzled with 
the brilliancy of its detail. 

he Ellean of Miss Lea is, now 
and then, as startlingly a personality 
as Mrs. Kendall’s aula. So con- 
sistent to its own laws has she made 
the character, that, even while re 
pellant it makes an unerring appeal 
of humanity. Mr. Kendall seems to 
me faultless as Zangueray. And whom 
is SO com 
pletely poised in the bearing of the 
thoroughbred gentleman as _ is this 
English player? 

To see the Wilson Barrett produc 
tion of Othello is to see the play 
hang upon /age, and to wonder if 
that is not the way it should do. 
You will wake to the fact that /ago 
tells us every time just what the 
next thing is going to be, and that 
our interest in it 1s our 


have we of our own who 


interest in 
him and in how he will do what he 
proposes and how he will succeed. | 
have seen most of the later Ov/e//os, 
and this was made clear or 
even suggested in the acted play. 

Also, | never saw Roderigo before. 
Oh, he was there, of course, as a sort 
of side issue to the plot. But Mr. 
Manning’s AXederigo is not there that 
way. He is there, very much a pos- 
sonality. Upon my word, I felt my- 
self for the first time in the presence 
of the two during the 
scenes between /ugo and Roderigo as 
rendered by Mr. McCleary and Mr. 
Manning. Mr. Barrett was a splen- 
did picture of the Moor ; and often, 
in the business of the part, Mr. Bar- 
rett was very much the Moor; but, 
oh dear! such a noisy Ofhe/lo when 
the lines came. And alas for the 
noble blank verse! Even where one 
knew the lines they were unintelligi 
ble often. 

Miss Jeffries seems to let much es- 
cape her in the rendering of Desde- 
Especially in the later scenes, 
where she makes her only a very 
weak woman, almost ignobly afraid, 
and misses all the dignity and heart- 
wounded terror of the wife. Miss 
Hoffman isa stately and beautiful 
Emelia. But, after it all, Mr. Mc- 
Cleary’s /ago is the centre of the 
production, andthe next remembered 
And by that same token, 
Manning has yet to give 
not to 


never 


characters 


mona. 


is Koderigo. 
I think Mr. 
us a characterization that is 
be remembered. 

Aladdin, Jr., is a wonderful treat 
of color; the costumes are better 
than magnificent, they are beautiful; 
the sets and pictures are so exquisite 
that even the jaded sense of the 
comic opera and extravaganza audi- 
ence wakes up and applauds. The 
whole production is a delightful dip 
into fairyland. Really, | came away 
believing in the lamp. 

Here is good news. 
lately and sadly missed from THE 
COMMONWEALTH grows much better 
as the days pass. We may look for- 
ward to the time when ‘ Dorothy 
Lundt’ will again be a welcome sig- 
nature here. SHERIDAN. 


The writer 


MASSACHUSETTS BENEFIT LIFE. 


A uew departure ‘a life insurance, which 
cannot fail of popularity, is the new incon- 
testable policy of the Massschusetts Benefit 
Life Association, under which the holder 
can go, live do and die where, as and how 
he pleases and be sure that the amount of 
the policy will be paid, if the premiums have 
been keep up. ‘This company is said to be 
the pioneer in this kind of insurance, and it 
is the surest guarantee of prompt paymeut 
without contest that is offered. The annual 
statement of the company plans the amonnt 
of the company plans the amount of insur- 
ance now in force at $106,880, 455; amount 
written during the year $18,322,700; amount 
paid in losses $1,688,263.34. The cost of 
insurance in the Massachusetts Benefit Life 
is about 60 per cent of usual rates. Ad- 
dress the home office, 53 State St., Boston 
for circular giving full imformation, facts, 
and figures 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


The Angier Chemical Co., Irvington St., 
Boston. are giving away two interesting and 
instructive books and a letter scale to any 
one sending them a two-cent stamp. One of 
the books is entitled ** Health,” the other 
‘ Beauty,” handsomely illustrated. Angier’s 
letter Scale, for weighing letters, etc., is a 
novel and useful little article All ou 
readers should take advantage of this liberal 
offer 


Change in Sailing Days. 

The steamships of the Savannah Line 
sailing from New York wll hereafter leave 
pier 35, North river, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday at 3 P.M. The Savannah Line 
steamships sailing from Boston will continue 
to leave Lewis wharf at 3 P. M.,every Thurs- 
day and touch at Philadelphia on the south- 
bound trip, arriving at that city early Satur- 
day morning an! remaining there until 
6 P.M. If you wish to avoid dust and dis 
comfort of rail travel, and enjoy rest, recrea- 
tion and recuperation whilst rapidly decreas- 
tng distance to destinatiom, travel via the 
Savannah Line one 


For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooi Hine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea 
Twenty-Five Cents 4 bottle. Sold by all 
dri ggists throughout the world. Be sure ‘and ask for 
Mrs, Winetow’s Sooruinc Syvrur 


he Norwich Line steamer, City of Wor- 
cester, having been thoroughly overhauled, 
newly painted inside and out, staterooms 
newly carpeted and furnished, engineer’s de- 
partment, both machinery and boilers, having 
been put in firstclass order, she has been 
put in commission on the line and is as fit 
and trim and as bright throughout as a new 
vessel 

The new twinescrew steamer, City of 
Lowell, running on alternate nights, is so 
thoroughly built, and having been placed on 
the line last July, has not needed hauling 
out or any general overhauling. <A few 
touches of paint or soap and water has given 
her all the necessary spring house-cleaning. 

lhese vesssels are becoming two of the 
most popular in the Sound Line business, 
particularly at this season of the year, as 
their route is entirely within Long Island 
Sound, avoiding any dangers or roughness 
of the open sea. 


UROPE For Liverroor Every 
* WEDNESDAY, by the fast 

and magnificent WHiTr STAR Ling Steam 
ships ; first cabin $50 and upwards; second cabin 
$25 and $40. Delightful coaching tours Through 
Kural England, its historic towns and cathedral 
cities, arranged for. Send for “ circulars on coach 
ing trips.” 

For Antwerp, every Wednesday, by the new and 
staunch Red Star Line Steamships. Antwerp is 
only one hour from Brussels and Waterloo and six 
nears from Paris. 

WINTER TOURS. SprciaAL Excursions to 
the West Indies including Jamaica, Hayti, Cuba, 
Nassau, Barbadoes, etc., also to California by 
steamer, 26 day’s trip, via Colon and Panama. 
Send for “Tours in the Topics.”’ For passage 
rates, sailings, entire plans and circulars of th 
different trips, apply tu or address 

E Adams & Co., Gen. Agents, 
115 State St., cor. Broad St. Boston 
Tue ADAMS CABLE CopeEx, a cipher code, con- 
tains over gooo sentences on business and social mat 
ters. Saves its cost ten times over in one message 
By mail, cloth, §3 cts; paper, 28 cts. E. A. Adams 
& Co., 115 State St, Boston. 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great demand for my hair 
and to supply an increasing want, 1 have ecided 
to reduce the price to one dollar per package. One 

package is enough togrow haironthe SHINIES 

OF BALD HEADS, and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from falling 
out. Iam the only living person in possession of 
this formula that brought my hair out. I have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of Boston. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM 14, - 75 STATE ST. 


rower, 





Do You Have 


«~ FITS 


If Not, Why Not? 


Stylish Fits, 
Comfortable Fits, 
Novel Fits, 
Elegant Fits. 


Fits that will just drive Baga 





aw and that will give you 
and —_ Pits of ia ration. Just think of the 
blissful condition of those 


Fitted to Fit the above Fits! 
Would you not be one of them? Call at once for 
further information at the 


DRESS CUTTING SCHOOL, 
Roow 6. 1 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Take Elevator. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE MILLER HATS 


Always on hand a complete line 
IN 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, ' etc. 


Mackintoshes 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


Lf. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


RUNS 75 YEARS. 
A space for every 
month of your life. 


Keep a Record of Events 


that happenin ycur lives, such as deaths, births, mar- 
riages, receptions, theatre and whist parties, etc. 
Insurance, Mortgages, Leases, Interest, Div- 
idends, Annual Meetings, Vacations, Inven- 
tions, Patents, &c. A useful book for each of 
your neren YOU WANT IT. Send for de- 
scriptive circular 


J. MATHISON, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 








ANE 
HALF-TONE CUTS 
4 


MAGAZINE -CATALOGUE 
AND CIRCUS D. wns 
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275 WASHINGTON ar 
Boston Mass 




















FINE 
HALF-TONE CUTS 


MAGAZINE -CATALOGVE 
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275 WASHINGTON a 
Boston Mass 
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EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN, 


IGH l miles to the west of Nikko, 

and three thousand feet above, 

lies the fair lake of Oruzenzi,and one 

may reach this either by jinrikisha 
or on horseback. 

We started the first time at about 
three o’clock, with three men to 
each jinrikisha, on account of the 
hard climb. ‘The road runs along 
in a picturesque open country by the 
side of a river, and we found it most 
interesting to look into the different 
houses as we passed, to see the peo- 
ple at their various trades, some bas 
ket-making, some making sandals 
and others engaged in wood carving. 

After a stop at a little village 
whére we drank tea, and where the 
jinrikisha men took a bath, as they 
do at every halting place, we started 
on again, the road being cut out 
from a great cliff, with a foaming, 
dashing torrent on one side that 
jumps over rocksand throws its white 
foam high into the air, and as it 
falls it looks like so many diamonds 
in the sunlight ; on the other side is 
the great cliff, with overhanging 
rocks that hint of falling and crush 
ing one, 

As we proceeded, at each turning 
of the road grander scenery came 
into view, rivaling the grandeur of 
Colorado and leaving it far behind 
in picturesqueness. Mountains of 
deep green, dotted here and there by 
waterfalls and now and again capped 
by clouds, arose like a wall built by 
nature to bar our passage. 

When we left the river and began 
to climb, the road was like a beau- 
teous lover’s lane. ‘The fir tree, the 
maple, fhe Japanese oak and the 
bamboo, on either side the road, 
united to shade us from the rays of 
the sun. Climbing first to the right 
and then to the left, the road turn- 
ing on itself, we went higher and 
higher, catching glimpses of the val- 
ley below and the road as it wound 
around the cliff. 

We passed horses laden as the 
Mexican donkey is, with a leader far 
more picturesque, carrying in his 
hand a staff and dressed in clothes 
that consisted of a long jacket, tight 
trousers, both of a blue color, and a 
big hat. This leader, with this dress, 
may be either a man or a woman. 

We saw, also, the Japanese farmer 
dressed, except for his hat, like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, in straw ; and we saw 
the Japanese in their regular cos- 
tumes, the rich man in beautiful 
silks or in the latest London style; 
other jinrikishas, with Japanese 
ladies and with foreigners like our- 
selves. 

Then we came to a tea house, 
half-way up, and here the girls upon 
their knees, with heads bowed to the 
floor, bid us a good morning, and of- 
fered us tea and tobacco after the 
usual custom. We smoked,and they 
smoked with us, using the little pipes 
that in America we wrongly consider 
for the use of opium. 


In front of the tea house, two 
beautiful waterfalls as high as our 
Niagara tumbled into the valley be- 
low to join the rushing torrent. The 
road continued to grow more beauti- 
ful as we proceeded, and finally we 
came in sight of the falls of Kegon- 
notaki, an immense volume of water 
that falls four hundred feet. 
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At this time of year it is a river, 
and we stopped before it enraptured. 
The falling water shades from dark 
blue to white as it descends, and sur 
rounding it is a rocky wall sur- 
mounted by fir trees that were cov 
ered with the Florida moss, a sign, 
we were told, that we were at the top 
of the mountains. 

Tho road from here ran into a 
straight narrow avenue arched by 
bending white maples and by firs, 
and this avenue we trave sed at good 
speed and soon arrived at the lake 
a superb sheet of water nine miles 
long and three wide, a great clear 
mirror of divine blue, protected by 
high and gracefully sloping moun 
tains. One of these mountains is a 
volcano, and its red slopes contrasted 
well with the green of the others. 

The lake is so winding that one 
does not see its whole expanse, and 
its waters have been stocked by the 
government, in the last three years, 
with nearly a million fish — salmon 
and salmon trout. 

On the shore of the lake we found 
a village with a pretty inn, where we 
enjoyed food and shelter in Japanese 
style, in the afternoon doing some 
fishing and in the evening listening 
to the music of the gashai girls. 

The next morning, after the bath 
and breakfast, we started on again 
for a trip over another mountain, 
seven miles farther, where is an 
other lake called Yumoto, situated 
some five thousand feet above the 
Here the water is partially 
discolored by sulphur, for the lake is 
fed by many sulphur springs. 

The lake is not large but it is very 
pretty, and there is a quaint village 
on the shore. 

Here we put up at a nice tea 
house which has for a bath a private 
spring of itsown. The guide book 
says it is all right for Americans. 

So in I jumped, in privacy (except 
for holes in the screen), and I jumped 
right out again, speaking plain Eng- 
lish, for ## was hot. 

This amused the screen, which 
shook and laughed in higher tones 
than man. 

Confound these guide books, they 
are always getting one into trouble! 

In the village there are about 
fourteen of these springs, of different 
degrees of heat, made into open pub- 
lic baths where both sexes bathe to- 
gether. So many nude people are 
seen in Japan,and one soon becomes 
so accustomed to the sight, that no 
notice at all is taken of it, and one 
becomes used, after a short while, 
to bathing before audiences and 
dressing before the same. 

Our stop at Yumoto was slightly 
interrupted by a tempest. A _ tem- 
pest, which in its younger days had 
wandered off here in a willful mood, 
and got lost. 

It had beén around a week — so a 
Dutchman told me. It kept coming 
around every two hours or so, trying 
to get out of the mountains, and was 
a bother to us and to itself. 


At Yumoto we passed the night, 
and on the next day started for 
Nikko, lunching at the other lake 
and arriving at our hotel at four in 
the afternoon. 


I have just returned from the first 
lake for the second time, and en- 
joyed it much more. 


sea. 


Now a Chinese pony is worth 
speaking of: such a one as I rode. 
He is not handsome, but he is a 
philosopher. You have nothing to 
do with guiding him. If you go on 
him, the job is entirely his. 

If he thinks it proper to trot, he 
does so; if to canter, he does that; 
and nothing you can say or do will 
prevent him. 

He has another trick, that of stop- 
ping, whenever he considers the view 
fine, or the scenery grand, for you to 
look at it. Hestops for three or four 
minutes and you can’t make him go 
till he thinks you have enjoyed it as 
much as you should. 

He also selects the best tea houses 
and stops, and you have got to get 
off, whether or not you wishto. He 
will go along, often, for ten minutes, 
And quite often 
he leaves the road to carry you to 
see some waterfall, and all 
is a voice to say, 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” et« 

If you don’t wish to see what he 


if you so desire. 


he lacks 


desires to show you, | would advise 
just jumping off and waiting in the 
main road till he comes back, as he 
will go, and take his time at seeing 
it, and he will surely come back. 
HERBERT B. TURNER. 


THE TRIANON THEATRE. 


N the orange 
| Trianon, there had 
temporary theatre, composed of 
boards, cloth and pasteboards; but 
Marie Antoinette, wishing to make 
her play-ground complete, ordered a 
famous architect, Mique, to build a 
regular theatre for her and to have 
it thoroughly supplied with all the 
necessary requirements for 
finished performances. 

The design Mique submitted to 
her was satisfactory, and in June, 
1778, the work upon it was begun, 
and in July of the next year it was 
ready for the actors. 

The pit was built on a slope and 
there were two rows of boxes. 
Around the top was a frieze of inter- 
twined crowns; the building was 
lighted from the roof by twelve oval 
windows, and between there were 
groups of children represented as 
holding garlands of fruit and flowers, 
these designs being in plaster. 

The second gallery was supported 
by scrolls covered with the skins of 
lions. By night the theatre 
lighted by two chandeliers. 

At the front of the stage there 
was a design in plaster of two groups 
of women carrying cornucopias 
adorned with suns, roses and lilies, 
and amid all theseninety one brilliant 
lights burned. 

The ceiling represented Apollo in 
the clouds with the Graces with him, 
and around the latter Cupids flut- 
tered, holding torches and flowers. 

Marie Antoinette, the queen, 
managed the theatre entirely herself. 
She supervised the finishing of the 
building, chose the decorations, 
and selected all the pieces. 

The company was made up of the 
queen herself, Mme. Elizabeth — the 
king’s sister—-the duchesses of 
Guise and Polignac, the Countess 
Diana of Polignac, the Count d’ 
Artois, Count d’Esterhazy, Mme. d’ 
Adhemar de Crussol, de Guiche and 
de Vaudreuil. 

In August, 1780, the first perform- 
ance took place, and a comic opera 
by Sedaine was given, Ze Roi et /e 
Fermier, and a comedy by the same 
author, called Za Gageuse imp» évue. 

The last performance at this pretty 
theatre was given in Augustin 1785, 
upon the evening of the nineteenth. 
It was Le Barbier de Séville, and 


the 
been a 


nursery at 


giving 


was 


Marie Antoinette took the part of | 


Rosina. 
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European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points of 
interest. Omnibus meets all trains 
Superior table for the tastes of Ameri 
cans 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the Opera 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleva 
tor. Service particularly good. A popular 
house with Americans 


ROSIE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 
G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


Drawing room, Library, Baths and Eleva 
tor Healthiest situation in Rome. Par 
ticular attention paid American visitors 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Near the Railway Station and Steamship 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Planta, Proprietors. 
Near St. Mark’s Square and all points ol 
interest Keading and 
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Smoking Rooms, 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Kaths and Ele 


vator Service unsurpassed 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 

Magnificent Situation and 

view of the Jungfrau. 
and Elevator. 


Gardens. Full 
Handsome Salons 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 

This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt. 
Blanc, near the Krunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
Baths Americans patronize this house 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


The largest establishment in the world, 
where Americans will find the most particu- 
lar attention and the best assortment of 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Paris. 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and Irish 


Woolens. Perfect fit and charges moderate 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 New Bond Street. 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 
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ONDAY night was a busy one 
Mo society circles, and it set 
the eneaila for the rest of the week. 
lhe date of the Hunting Set Papanti 
dance was changed from Tuesday to 
Monday, with Mrs. Augustus Gardi 
ner (Constance Lodge) as matron. 
Mr. H. D. Burnham 


led the Cotillon 
th Mrs. Gardiner. Cheney played. 


On same evening there was a 


g dance in Pierce 
Hall under the leadership of Mrs. | 
G. McIntosh, Mrs. Charles Mann 


ind Mrs. Daniel P. Wise. 


irge subscription 


luesday the last dinner dance of 
the season was given in Pierce Hall, 


ind it was a very brilliant affair, 
vith unusually handsome and unique 
favors. here were wreaths and 


baskets of natural 
skillfully by Houghton and Clark, 
for the ladies, and boutonniéres of 
roses, violets, jonquils and frizia for 
the gentlemen. 
the other figures of the 
vere silk flags ; large Japanese fans, 
baskets, and balloons, which carried 
by the dancers presented a pretty 
sight. Che mete. Ts 
M. Crafts in black satin and black 
Mrs. Frederick 
S. Whitwell, in a Worth creation of 
olet and white 
rimmed with 


flowers arranged 


Besides these, for 
German, 


matrons were 


ind white bodice 


striped brocade, 
with a 
profusion of lace on her low cut 
bodice studded with diamonds; Mrs. 
john C. Gray, in a .pink and white 
striped brocade and many jewels ; 
ind Mrs. S. V. Thayer in white 
satin. There was music by the 
Salem Cadet Band and supper by 
Evans. Mr.S. Howper Hooper, the 
popular young cotillon leader,directed 
the dances. There were nearly 200 


green velvet, 


present, and nearly all the ladies 
wore their handsomest gowns. Miss 


Isabel Perkins appeared in the 
white satin be-spangled creation, she 
wore forthe first time at the ball 
given in her honor last Thursday by 
her cousin, Mrs. Sprague. One of 
the most attractive of the young set 
present was Marion Lawrence, 
daughter of Bishop Lawrence, a tall, 
dark beauty in yellow silk and few 
ewels. Miss Peabody was certainly 
a belle in her white satin gown and 
ch, dark beauty. Her bodice was 
low and set off by spangled lace. 
She carried a huge bunch of ‘ Jack’ 
roses tied with satin ribbons. Miss 
Crafts looked very dainty in white 
satin, as did Mrs. Boylston Beal 
Elsie Grew) in a white figured silk, 
vith clusters of pink and white 
oOwers 
Mrs. Joseph Jasigi wore a striking 
stume of black satin with bands of 
crise satin ribbon on bodice and 


ng ends of samefroma belt. Miss 
Sturgis, in pink silk and _ tulle, 


th a gold belt, made a striking 
u Ppearanes, as did Mrs. R. D. Sears 
in white satin skirts with pink chiffon 
odice and huge puffed sleeves. 

Mrs. Gordon Prince looked very 
ttractive in yellow satin, with 
spangled white lace front. Mrs. 
Charles Gibson wore a strikingly 
beautiful gown of pink satin, with 
bands of cut jet and many diamonds. 

Mrs. Zerrahn, in yellow satin 
Covered with tulle and pearl trimmed 
bodice, with a diamond star in her 
hair; Mrs, Peabody in black satin 
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with cerise chiffon bodice 
lace frills; 


and white 
Mrs. Sullivan Sargent in 
white tulle trimmed with garlands of 
red poppies, and Miss Cochrane in 
pink satin and violet velvet, made 
an interesting group. 

Among the other ladies elegantly 
gowned were; Mrs. Charles F. 
Sprague, Miss Margaret Perkins, 
Miss Morton, Miss Fay, Miss Mason, 


Miss Lovering, the Misses Amory 
and Miss Lee. 
Mr. Henry A. Clapp, lectured on 


\ Winter’s Tal 
residence of the 


, at the 
Misses Mason, 1 
Walnut street, for the benefit of the 
Tyler Street Day 
was a large and 
audience, including many members 
of the Saturday Morning Club, 
which is about to present the play in 
Copley Hall on the afternoons of 
February 18, 19 and 20, with possi- 
bly an extra performance on the 21st 
rickets can be obtained by any lady 
through a member, at the residence 
of Mrs. William Endicott, 3d, at 165 
Beacon street. 


, last evening 


There 
representative 


Nursery, 


rhe distinction 
exclusive 


that marks this 
club is that no men are 
ever admitted to their plays. Many 
of the ladies will male 
attire, and they reserve the right to 
restrict their audiences to their own 
sex. Miss Harriet Shaw, the harpist, 
will furnish music in the boudoir 
scene. Marietta Sherman Raymond 
and full orchestra in costume will be 
stationed on the stage as in the old 
days of stage-setting at the time of 
EFlizabeth’s reign. The tickets are 
printed in Old English type and 
bear a fac simile of an English shil- 
ling. Nearly all the seats have been 
sold for the first performance. There 
will a be full dressrehearsal February 
16. 


assume 


The annual meeting and dinner 
of the New England Hamilton Col- 
lege Alumni Association was observed 
at the Thorndike, on Monday night 
with songs composed for the occa- 
sion by Rev H. Allbright. The 
presiding officer, Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Winslow, in his welcome remarked 


that the college, founded in 1812, 
had graduated more men _ distin- 


guished in the various walks of life, 
in proportion to its numbers, than 
any other college. Rev. George 

Hodges, D.D., of Cambridge, spoke 
on the part and place of the college 
in education. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Charles 
Dudley Warner (’51); vice-presi- 
dents, Rev. W. C. Winslow (’62), 
Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, U.S.S., 
(’47 ), Hon. Oliver E. Branch ( ’73), 
secretary, Rev. Dr. M. D. Kneeland 
(69); chairman of executive com- 
mittee, Dean Hodges of the Divinity 
School, Cambridge (’77). The col- 
lege color, buff and blue, was worn 
by all present and the menu was pre- 
pared for the occasion. 


An allegorical spectacle, The Ro- 
mance of a Day, will be given in aid 
of the Charity Club on the evening 
of Feb. 26, in the Bijou Theatre, with 
200 people in the cast, made up from 
club members. Mrs. William S. 
Butler, 432 Marlboro street, is the 
prime mover in the affair, the first 
meeting being called at her house a 
few weeks ago. It will be an enter- 






tainment of unusual brilliancy, pro- 
duced under the direction of Mme. 
A. E. Arcan, who owns the copy- 
right. The scenes represented will 
introduce dances by a young girl in 
Greek costume, goblins, Russian 
soldiers and harvesters. There will 
be a dance of the different nations, 
and a sunset dance, said to be very 
unique. Much time and money has 
been spent on the costumes. The 
matrons will be: Mrs. F. T. 
Mrs. George C. Ainsworth, 
James W. Cartwright; Mrs. 
Wetten, Mrs. R. D. Cushing. Mrs. 
Dexter H. Follett, Mrs. Daniel 
Steadman jr., Mrs. Ellen N. Cheney, 
Mrs. A. E. Lochart, Mrs, Albert 
Geiger, Mrs. W. P. Fessenden, Mrs. 
EK. W. Cushing, Mrs. Royal Whiton, 
Mrs. W. H. Treworgy, Mrs. S. Chev 
alier, Mrs. G. F, Daniels and Mré. 
William F. Lord. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Upham 
(Grace Le Baron) of The Ilkley will 
leave town about the 16th for a visit 
to New York and Washington to fill 
social engagements 
professional. hey will remain at 
the Waldorf in New York and will 
be the guests of friends in Washing 
ton. Mrs. Upham is widely con- 
gratulated on the great success and 
large sale of her first story in the 
Hazelwood Series, Little Miss Faith 
Number two in the series will go in- 
to the publishers’ hands (Lee and 
Shepard) during the coming week. 
Mr. and Mrs. Upham will return to 
town in time to receive informally on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of their wedding day, Feb. 24. Mrs. 
Upham was a guest on Thursday of 
the Paul Revere Chapter, D. A. R., 
at the residence of Mrs. Eben Howes, 


530 Massachusetts avenue. 


Mrs. Washington G. Benedict of 
150 Huntington avenue has sent out 
cards for two at homes, ‘Tuesdays, 
Feb. 12 and 19, from 4 to 6.30. 


Rose, 
Mrs. 
James 


combined with 


Two engagements of local interest 
were announced recently: Miss 
Katherine Kimball of 48 Common- 
wealth avenue and Mr. John Harsen 
Rhodes of New York; and that of 
Miss Elsie Perkins of 223 Common- 
wealth avenue and Mr. William 
Hooper. Both are beautiful girls of 
rare accomplishments. Miss Kim- 
ball went over to New York during 
the week and will not be in the cast 
of A Winter’s Tale as announced in 
a local paper. Miss Kimball made 
her début last season; Miss Perkins, 
a season or two ago. 


Mr. Arthur Little will give his 
second dance of the season on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 16, at his Raleigh St. 
residence, in honor of his neice, Miss 
Laura Revere Little of Brookline. 
There were 70 present from the ‘150’ 
set at the first on Saturday, Feb. 5, 
and the same ones will grace the 
coming occasion. 


The Unity Art Club have some 
charming hours planned for the rest 
of this month for members and 
friends at their studio, 711 Boylston 
St. On Monday, Feb. 11, Mr. Max 
3achmann, the sculptor, will deliver 
an illustrated lecture on How to Be- 
come a Connoiseur of Art in One 
Hour. All are requested to take 
pencil and note book. On Wednes- 
day, Feb. 20, the club will give an 
assembly. Music, dancing and sup- 
per will occupy the evening. 


Bostonians registered during the 
week at Lakewood, at the Laurel-in- 
the-Pines, are Mr. and Mrs. T. K. 
Lothrop, Mr. Edgar A. Strong, Mrs. 
W. T. Windram, Mr. and Mrs.°* Al- 
bert D. Bossom, Mrs. George H. 
Hood, Miss Hood. At the Lake- 
wood Hotel, Mrs. J. M. Reber of 
Brookline, who was in attendance at 
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the midwinter, is registered and will 
remain for some time. Mrs, J. W. 
Bemis, Miss Bemis and Mrs. Abbott 
of Cambridge are also at the Laurel- 
in-the-Pines. 


\ The next large dance under the 
leadership of Mr. Samuel Hooper 
will be on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
19, in Pierce Hall. 


Wednesday, the ‘Small and Ear- 
lies,’ or ‘Cheap and Hungries,’ as 
they are usually called, held their 
regular dance in Copley Hall, and a 
jolly gathering it was, calling out all 
the young set. 

There will be a large reception at 
the Old Dorchester Club on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 13, from 430 to 7, given 
by Mrs. James Dillon, the Misses 
lillon and Mrs. Force. 


The engagement is announced of 
Miss Katharine Fay, neice of Hol- 
ker Abbot, and Mr. Edgar Pierce of 
this city. 

Mrs. C. Richards of 2 Marlboro 
street has sent out cards for a large 
reception on the afternoon of Feb. 22. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness — and 
chaps their skin. any have 
gained knowledge zi experience 
and now apply a litt 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 





MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 

Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 

MANICURING 50. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 
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glib Beerbohm-Tree, whose 
portrait appears on the first 
page of the cover, is one of the lead- 
ing actors of the world. He is 
among the small group of actors 
who are eminent, not only for their 
histrionic ability, but alsofor their at- 
tainments in literary and scientific 
pursuits. Hisinterpretations of certain 
characters are revelations, accord- 
ing to the testimony of those who 
have seen them, and he can turn 
from playing Hamlet to deliver an 
address before the Royal Institution 
of London; an association of men 
scientific and literary, among the 
most eminent in England. 

Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, with his wife, 
who is an actress of renown in Lon- 
don, is making a tour of this coun- 
try, underthe management of Messrs. 


Abbey, Schoeffel andGrau. He will 
presently come to the ‘Tremont 
theatre. 


Miss Annie Lewis used to sing 
the ‘mouse’ stanza of the What- 
would-you-do? song, in Westward, 
Ho! asa third encore. Nowadays 
however she puts it off till the fifth 
or sixth. And the regular Westward, 
Ho! goers, those who have heard 
the opera from twelve to eighteen 
time, have perceived that she renders 
the passage ‘a very dreadful mouse’ 
with new earnestness—breathlessly, 
as it were. An afternoon or so ago, 
at a reception Miss Lewis was per- 
suaded to tell why. 

“You must know,” she said, in 
her very sprightly way, “that I have 
adog andI am very fond of him. 
He is the finest—but that is another 
story. He b-longs to this story 
only because he eats dog biscuit, 
and this dog biscuit | keep ina 
closet off my dressing room. For 
some time I have been hearing sus- 
picious rustlings whenever | opened 
the door of the closet, and the other 
day | made up my mind to see what 
was causing the noise. So I went 
bravely in with a long stick and 
poked aside the dresses and there, if 
you'll believe me, sitting up with his 
nose in the air, was a mouse. He 
was the tiniest creature, and he held 
his little paws clasped under his 
chin, like this, and between them 
was a piece of my dog biscuit. When 
I first saw him he was nibbling at 
it, but presently he caught sight of 
me, and instead of running away 
he simply turned his head and looked 
sidewise, over his shoulder straight 
at me.” 

Miss Lewis paused. 

“What did you do? asked some- 
one. 

Miss Lewis glanced appealingly 
around the half circle of listeners. 

“[—I—got upon a chair,” she 
said. 

Aladdin, Jr., at the Castle Square, 
begins ata quarter before eight — 
promptly — and, if the encores come 
not too thick, ends about half past 
ten. If encores are frequent, as 

indeed they have been this week, 
the performance lasts longer. Alad- 
din, }r., is to run two weeks more. 


William Collier, whose quaint 
humor in A City Directory and Hoss 
and Hoss placed him in the front 
rank of favorite comedians, will be 
seen at the Grand Opera House week 
of February 11th as Shiftless Ike 
in One of the Boys, by Edward E. 
Kidder. Mr. Collier has met with 


great success in this new comedy. 
‘Lhe fun is said to be fast and furious. 
Mr. Collier is seen at his best as the 
village scapegrace who means no- 
body any particular harm and yet 
manages to keep the town in an _ up- 
roar of excitement. 


With the performances of next 
week the run of Westward Ho! will, 
unfortunately come to an end. What 
is to follow is Lotta’s Zip. Miss 
Annie Lewis will have the title role, 
and Miss Annie M. Clarke is to be 
in the cast. The remaining 
will be enacted by Mr. George F. 
Marion, Mr. Harry Davenport, Mr. 
J. H. Ryley, Mrs. Pennoyer and 
others, 

At the Boston, next week, Han 
lon’s Superba, a gorgeous spectacu 
lar production, will appear. 

Mr. De Welf Hopper, in his new 
light opera Dr. Syntax, is to come to 
the Tremont next week. The opera 


roles 


enemy, first at the point of the pis- 
tol and then on the edge of a bowie 
knife.” Not child’s play, this. 
the hero will be enacted by Mr. 
William Stafford; the heroine by 
Miss Florence Gerald. 


On Monday evening, February 11, 
Mr. Nat C. Goodwin will present at 
the Hollis-Street Theatre his latest 
success, David Garrick, by T. W 
Robertson. Mr. Goodwin has been 
well known for his ability to cause 
people to laugh ; but in this pathetic 
little sketch he has, it is said, made | 
many eyes bright with moisture. 
Following Garrick, Mr. Goodwin will 
appear as Golightly in Madison | 
Morton’s one-act comedy, Lend Me 
Five Shillings 


No production on the Boston stage 
the present season has achieved pop- 


ularity more quickly than did A | 
Black Sheep. In its third month at 
the Park Theatre, it is attracting 
audiences as large as it did at the 
outset of its run. New clothes have 


been provided for the ladies of the 


company this week. 

Charles Frohman’s company with 
the humorous Mr. James |. Powers, 
and Frederic Robinson, R. F. Cot 


ton, George Rr Helen Kinnaird, 
Rachel Booth, W. R. Shirley, Charles 





DeWoLtr Hopper 
At the Tremont 


has had an immense success in New 
York. It is Mr. Hopper’s picture 
that we publish this week. 

The Ivy Leaf, an Irish Play will 
come to the Bowdoin Square next 
week. The Ivy Leaf isa bright, 
cheerful drama, full of wit as an 
Irish play ought to be, and “the few 
tears that are shed,” as the press 
agent hath it “are soonswept away 
like the dew before the morning sun.” 
The sweeping is performed by one 
Murty Kerrigan, a humorous gentle- 
man. It is a good play, the Ivy 
Leaf. 


Wife for Wife, which is to be pre- 
sented next week at the Palace 
Theatre is hardly a tame, milk-and- 
water play. In it there is a hero 
who, being temporarily insane, dis- 
distrusts his sweet wife. There is 
also a villain, and from him, in the 
burnimg words of the advance agent 
the hero’s “honor demands satisfac- 
tion, and in one of the most power- 
ful and thrilling scenes ever seen on 
the stage, he exacts it from his 


Theatre. 
Greene, Ella Gardiner and James | 
Cody, will begin an engagement at 
the Columbia on Monday night. | 


The New Boy is the play; a comedy 
in three acts by Arthur Law cf Lon- 


don. It was first produced in Lon- 
don nearly two years ago, and is 
still being presented at the Vaude- 


ville Theatre. 


Miss Annie Holden Fisk is direct- 
ing the rehearsals for some tableaux, 


to be given in the vestry of the 
South Congregational church next 


Wednesday evening in aid of the 
South Congregational Alliance. 

The principal features at Keith’s 
next week, will be Gus Williams, the 
impersonator of German character ; 
The Electric theatre an invention 
giving a representation of a trip 
through the Alps with electrical ef- 


fects; 'schernhoff’s marvelloustroupe | 


of trained dogs; The Bruet-Rivieres; 
J. Aldrich Libby the baritone; The 
Dillons, parody singers; Papinta in 
her mirror dances; Pitrot the French 
mimic and La Petite Freddie. 
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Amusements. 


BOWDOIN SQ. THEATRE 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager 
The Great Picturesque 
Irish Drama, 


THE IVY LEAF. 





Introducing the Young Irish Comedian, 
rir. W. H. Power, Jr. 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


NEXT 


GRAND OPER Aas 


2 Washington St. Ts ; Tremont 31 
MANSFIELD & ACES essees and Mers 
ves. at 8. Mats s.. Thurs. and 


Week of Feb. 


First time at this theatre, 
The Quaint Comedian, 
WILLIA?1 COLLIER 
IN 


“One of the Boys.” 


The funniest thing that ever happened 
NEXT: Peter F. Dailey in ‘‘A Country Sport.’’ 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


LAST WEEK 
ESTWARD, 


Libretto by R. D. Ware 
Music by B. E. Woot 


WEEK—THE DEVIL’S AUCTION. 


O! 


50" PERFORMANCE ele. 


Tuesday, Feb. 


ia Feb. 18-Lotta’s ZIP Creat Cast. 


Lotta’s New Scenery 
CASTLE sfeatee. 


421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2 
EDWARD E. ROSE, Lessee and Manager. 
Telephone Call, 977 Tremont. 


Second week. A Grand Success. 


The American Extravaganza Company, in 


ALADDIN, Jr. 


Overshadowing 
DAVID HENDERSON, ALI-BABA, 
Sole Manager. Crystal Slipper, 
Sinbad. 


Two Grand Ballets—200 People on the Stage. 
The Original $80,000 Production, Intact 


B.F.KEITH'S 


Week of Feb. I1, 


GUS WILLIAMS 


- AND A. 


GRAND__.s 
Vaudeville 
Bill. 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m .to 10.30 p.m 
Prices, .25, .35, -50, +75, $1.00, $1.50. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING,Mgr 
MONDAY, FEB. I1. 
Opening week of the Palace Stock Co. 


Supporting the two Stars, 


Wm. Stafford & Florence Gerald. 
GRAND - SPECTACULAR - PRODUCTION 


WIFE for WIFE. 


Presented on a Scale of 
Magnificence 
Never before Equaled. 





NEW 
THEATRE 
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“Write for Detail of Our 


FLORIDA .. 
». FREE EXCURSION. 


Tickets good to return until May 3i, 
1895. Details of Waldo A. Pearce, N. 
E. Agt., 228 Washington St., Boston, 
or R. D. Carpenter, ‘Gen. Agt., 271 
Broadway, N. Y. Iilustrated pine- 
apple, cocoanut and orange grove 
catalogue, post-paid by GEO. H.CHA- 
PIN, HERALD BUILDING, BOSTON. 


At Glorious Winter Park. 


Vineyard, orange grove, apiary, sub- 
stantial house, and winery, allcom-~ 
plete and in good running order. 

200 acres, 40 in culture, balance pine timber; 6000 
grape vines all bearing; 3500 orange trees 3 years 
old, ooo in nursery, all budded, 200 peach and other 
trees, 200 choice toreign grape vines all grafted on re- 
sistant stock ; also an apiary of 45 coloniés of bees; 
substantial 2-story house, 8 rooms completely finished, 

igh ceilings, screens and blinds to every window, 

rge veranda, situated on high hill, overlooking 3 

tiful lakes ; wine building, 4000 gallons capacity, 

, press, etc. carriage, tool and packing houses, 

ted. The income up to the presem time has 
erived largely from sale of wine, honey, bee 

es, nursery stock, etc., with the oranges and 


ther trees soon to come into bearing the prepay will 
easily pay 12 per cent to 1§ per cent proht rice only 
$10,000, perfect title. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 


Building, Boston, and St. Augustine, Fla. 


Celebrated Orange Grove. 
A perfect paradise. 


Iwo thousand feet frontage on the St. John’s River, 
t Lake George, 24 acres bearing orange trees, and 
1700 budded trees; the grove now produces a large 
juantity of the choicest fruit, and is considered one of 
the best groves in Putnam county; in a few years it 
will yield at least 10,000 boxes oranges. The shipping 
facilities are excellent as two lines of steamers stop at 
the place on signal ; attractive 2-story house, ro rooms, 
thoroughly finished, double piazzas on two sides, blinds 
and screens, L with kitchen, cistern, laundry, etc., 
stable, tool house, etc., packing house, with orange, bins 
and sizers; buildings are new, and everything in A 1 
order. Fine view of Lake George. The best fishing 
and boating; and fora man with a steam launch it 
would prove a perfect paradise. Price only $15,000. 
Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, and St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


Near Hotel Ormond, 


Only lot within 5 minutes walk of this magnificent 
tel that is for sale; fronts on Malifax river, and 
4 mile te ocean beach; 6 acres, joining fine 


groves on either side; natural terraces, with rare 
ance for charming improvements ; owner wil) join 
with purchaser in general improvement of the nver 
front. There are now a few orange trees and a house 
n the lot, but they do not figure in the value Of the 
property. The beautiful and central location, and the 
rich quality of land make ita most desirable lot for 


improvement or investment. Price $12,000. $8000 
cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, 
and St. Augustine, Fla. 


Pineapples and Oranges. 


At Valusia, 3-4 mile to station, 30 acres, beautifully 
situated, and surrounded by wealthy northern and 
western people; 7,000 pineapple plants; 200 orange 
trees, beside lemons, and tangerines, part full bearing; 
others just coming in; % mile to Indine river; fine 
fishing and boating. ‘This is a grand piece of property 
ata very low figure. Price $t700. $500 cash. Geo. 
H ne - Herald Building, Boston, and St. Augus- 
tine, a. 


One of the Finest Groves in the 
Section. 


At Tampa, % mile to Hillsboro river, which is nav- 
igable to large steamers away past the location of this 
grove, which consists of 10 acres, set with 750 full 
bearing orange trees and some grape fruit, yielding 
3500 boxes fruit a season, has always received the 
greatest care and is today a model of beauty and thrift. 
Price, $12,000, one half cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Her- 
ald Building, Boston, and St. Augustine, Fla. 


Fruitland. 


Twenty-five acres, high pine land, all cleared and 
fenced; 12 acres in fruit; 800 orange trees, beside 
pears, apricots, peaches and plums, cottage, 7 rooms, 
ceiled, painted and papered, piazza, etc.; stable 15 x 25 
with shed connected. Cost owner $4000 to put it in 
its present excellent condition. Must be sold, and 
$2500 will buy it. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, 
Boston, and St. Augustine, Fla, 


Bordered by Beautiful Lake. 


At Barberville, Valusia Co., 154 acres, 10 under 
fence, 20 in muck, balance virgin growth pine, valu- 
able for lumber of turpentine; 500 orange trees, half 
in bearing; nursery of zoo trees, 3 years old, beside 
peaches, plums and one acre grapes; cottage 6 rooms, 
2 open fireplaces; stable for 2 horses, carriage house, 
etc. The grove will likely bear 1600 boxes oranges 
next year; the muck is very productive vegetable 
land. Price $3000, $500 cash. Geo. H. Chapin, 
Herald Building, Boston, and’ St. Augustine, Fla. 


Railroad Station on the Place. 


In DeSoto county, on Florida Southern R.R., 6 
miles to Panta Gorda; 230 acres; 110 in pine, oak 
and hickory; tooo orange, lemon, lime, guava, grape- 
fruit, mango and banana trees: about 5 years old; 
yields now about 50 crates fruit; house 4 rooms; 
stable, ete; 4% mile frowtage on Shell Creek; excel- 
tent fishing, hunting and boating. This is a grand 
piece of property, all free and clear of incumbrance. 
Price $4000, cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, 
Boston, and St. Augustine, Fla. 


Pretty Home 


One Mile to So. Jacksonville 

with all the advantages of the city without its taxes, 
ctc.. hae young grove of standard orange trees, and 
‘mail grove of satsumas, many.of them in bearing, 
cside pears, Japan plums, grapes, peaches pecans, 
ctc.; cottage of 7 rooms, closets, etc., hennery and 
yard for 100 fowl. Excellent markeis for poultry 
produce. Grand educational facilities for children, 
all-in-all a charmin; and desirable home. Price $3000; 
part cash. Geo . Chapin, Herald Building, Bos- 
ton, and St. Augustine, Fla. 

if you have an ORANGE GROVE or 
any description of REAL ESTATE to 
sell, communicate with GEO. H. 


CHAPIN, Herald Building,Boston, up 


one flight. No charges until-customer 
is found. 
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can you tell 
ferry?” 





Miss Fan de Syckle— “Who was 
itsaid ‘The hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rocks the 
world’?” Mrs. Strongmind — “I 
don’t know. But, anyway, no one 
pays any attention to anything said 
of the men nowadays.”’—Puck. 

“Say,” shouted the G. A. R: man, 
“what right have you got to be talk- 
in’ about chargin’ batteries at Vicks- 
burg? You know you were too 
young to bein the war?” “Who 
said anything about the war? replied 
a youth, Iam an electrician,” — 
Cincinnati Tribune. 

Old Mr. Goodfello—“Little boy, 
me the way to the 
Gamin — “Yassir ; just fol- 
low the street along where you hear 
the teamsters isin’ the wust lang- 
widge.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

Where To Tell It. — “I'll tell you 
a tale that is positively hair-raising 


in—” “For Jupiter’s sake tell it to 
Gibson——he’s bald-headed. — Tid 
Bits, 


Flipjack—I met Lottie on the 
avenue this morning, and as she rec- 
ognized me her countenance fell.” 
Peawick— “Why so?” Flipjack 
“Because the pavement was slippery. 
The rest of her fell too.”— Harlem 
Life. 


“How shall we serve that new 
missionary?” asked the chief... “As 
hash, I guess, said the King of 
Mbwka. “He told me thatthe Pres- 
bytery had roasted him just before 
he left home.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


The Dreaded Interview.— He — 
“i'm sure I don’t know what to say 
to him.” She— “Just say, ‘Mr. 
Norris, [. want to marry your 
daughter,’ and then papa will say the 
rest.” —Life. 


Little Cadby (no one knows how he 
managed to get into the club) to Old 
and Popular Member —- “I say old, 
chap, I want you to put your name 
down for a friend of mine who is up 
for election.” Old Member — 
“What’s he done?” Little Cadby — 
“Well—he once saved my life.” 
Old member — “I should’t tell any- 
body if I were you!”——Pall Mall 
Budget. 


Bank Cashier.— “You'll have to 
be identified before I can cash this 
check.” Pat Grogan —“Begob that’s 
aisy enough. Here’s me photygraph 
as I had tuck in Jersey City lasht 
week. Ye’d know me annywhere by 
it.”—Harlem Life. 


Elaine— “I’m so sorry I’m nota 
twin.” Mathilde-— “Why?” Elaine 
__ “So. that I could see how I look 
without a mirror.” Truth.— 


“Pride,” said Uncleében, “am ter 
de chillun what bakin’ powdah am 
ter de cookin.” Yoh can’t raise ’em 
right wifout it, but too much am 
gwine to spile ’em_ sho’,”——Washing- 
ington Star. 

“It’s all very well to talk about is- 
suing bonds of $10 each,” remarked 
Mr. Dukane, “but that is not the 
way to induce women to buy.” 
“What would you advise?” asked 
Mr. Gaswell. “Let Secretary Car- 
lisle advertise bonds at $9.98, 
marked down from $10.”— Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


His Opening.—Ada (pensively )— 
“I hope you'll invite me to the wed- 
ding when you get married.” “I'll 
invite you the first one, and if you 
don’t accept there won’t be any wed- 
ding.” — Life. 

Smithers — “Brown you are a well- 
read man. What is the greatest 
thing about this world? Brown— 
“Weil, to be accurate, Smithers, I 
think it’s the circumference.’”’— 
Adams Freeman. 
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His Attention Divided.— Mrs. 
Jones — “John, you didn’t keep your 
eyes on the preacher all the time.” 
Mr. Jones — “How could I? I had 
my umbrella with me.”—Life. 
“Don’t you think, Jenkins, I’m 
improving with my violin-playing?” 
“Well, I don’t exactly know, but 
either your improving or else I’m 
getting used to it.” —Sheffield Week. 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. © 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 
$ Per Day 
3 and up. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad. 











The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 





H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 
Passenger Elevater Runs All Night. 
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The Durability of Silverware ; 
far more the materia 
semeing: than thé Wapl coseeiteed by ame” 



































—FOR—. " 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Selid 
or Plated Silverware without injury, — 





@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., . 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston — 
will furnish good help, either transient or — 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for seryices. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- — 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators. domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


to Advertisers. 


The make-up of the COMMONWEATLH 
enables us to place advertisements 
“next to reading” and in a major- 
ity of cases next to reading that 
bears some relation to the thing 
advertised, 

COMMONWEALTH readers are péo- 
ple of means and are therefore 
buyers of good goods. 


oam——_._TRY THEM: 











“I wonder why he married her?’ 
“As a bargain, I suppose, on account — 
of herage.” “Her age?” “Yes; it 
is twenty-eight, marked down from — 
thirty-seven.” — Indianapolis Jour- 
nal. 







































E FURNISHINGS 


4% “Me iat & a 
HOUSE FIJRNISHE RS, 
16 to 26 Cornhill, 


WASHINGTON ST 
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—— New Goods for 1895. 


MR. McARTHUR has just returned from the ! : Note a few of his observation 
i Styles have never been So attractive. 
2 Wholesale Prices have never been lower. 






















~~ 


niture EK; 


arrangements for the bu tye i a 3 Quality has never been so good. 
ve have seen in t Furniture Trad 4 The Retail Purchaser has never been able to buy 
much for so little money, 
Car Loads of Furniture Carpvet Prices Cut in Two. f 
Are on thre Wa emora I Lire ft t a I { i I Irie Cla LI ‘ \ ‘ j 
thers Wil be i ‘ ition in the mart} { ‘ t! al : .elvet and | 1 f : 
the mean time everything ha Chmarked f{ f pecia ! ‘ ; , a \\ ‘ P : ( 
the following lines . yp Ne ' ‘ 
l Yards of lay try brusse Carpet 
Solid Oak Chamber Sets, Parlor Suits in Brocatelle, neank Withtieias Shiai eh ON deeke ent .' ws r\ 
Solid Curly Birch Sets, Parlor Suits in Silk Tapestry, > hn em i A . pice ars 
Very Fine Birdseye Sets, Parlor Suits in Wilton Rugs, |. - - © of \ and Ran 
Beautiful Mahogany Sets, Parlor Suits in Mohair Plush, a em eeu! aut 
Cood Solid Ash Sets, Sideboards in Solid Oak, to command lr attention and 
Black Walnut Sets, Dining Tables in Solid Oak. ha iv will deeply 


A. McARTHUOR & CO. 
16 to 26 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH Readers Mention This Paper and get 6 Per Cent Discount on Your Bill. 
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20 MONTHS, 1,900 PAGES, sitio PICTURES FOR $1.50. 
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A SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


R. L. Stevenson, 
With nearly 200 Pictures ni 

Rudyard Kipling, SEP SR wnee ay wou :, 

The Greatest Ever Publishea 


Collection of Napoleon Portraits in any Maaazine 


Bret Harte, 

Herbert Spencer, Palmer Cox's Br 
Andrew Lang the .Stage. 
A. Conan Doyle, Oe oe 
Octave Thanet, 
W. D. Howells, 


Stanley J. Weyman, 


Robert Louis Stevenson Professor Drummona 


Rudyard Kipli 


William Dean Howells . ae eee eT 
Charles A. Dana, . Edw and a Archdeacon Farrar 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Wild Beasts in ¢ 
Joel Chandler Harris, Illustrated Interviews 
t Harte Sardou Beatrice Harraden 


Marion Crawford George Du Maurier ‘ Ships that Pass in the Nicht.’’ 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Allan Pinkert 
Clark Russell, 
Beatrice Harraden, 


Robert Barr, 


The Flying 
Massenet 


True Detective Stories The Napoleon | 


Henry M. Stanley, The Wonders of Science From the Archives of the Pinkerton 
Professor Drummond, t R Agency 
~ouis Pasteur, 
Edward Everett Hale, How to Acc 
Louise Chandler Moulton, his 
Gilbert Parker, 
Mrs. Spofford, Human Documents Short Stories : 

r &s > aits of Distinguished Men and McClure’s M 
G. W. Cable, Portraits of Distinguished Me ee : AcClure 

; s Women at Different Ages Conan Doyle Bret Harte Dece 

Archdeacon Farrar, Octave Thanet Stanley J. Weyman 
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Sir’ Robert Ball Gladstone Bismarck Lincoln Rudyard Kipling Robert Barr 
righ Rigi all, Lowell Farrar Tolstoi Anthony Hope Mary E. Wilkins s.s.M 
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